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Every  father  yearns  for  the  moment 
when  his  first  son  says  "take  me  fish- 
ing with  you  today.  Dad."  And  what  better 
way  can  a  father  teach  the  youngster  the 
art  and  joy  of  fishing  than  with  a  can 
oj  worms,  a  plastic  bag  of  shiners  and 
an  old  cane  pole.  And  if  the  lessons  are 
learned,  and  they  usually  are,  the  boy 
will  cherish  that  day  for  a  lifetime.  There's 
no  better  place  in  the  world  to  begin  fish- 
ing than  in  Louisiana,  with  its  thousands 
of  acres  of  lakes,  streams,  bayous  and 
ponds.  These  inland  waters  teem  with 
bass,  bream  and  crappie,  and  they're  there 
for  the   taking   twelve   months  of   the  year. 

(Cover  photo  by  Bob  Dennie) 
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Conservationist  editorial 


Louisiana's  coastal  waters  offer  salt  water 
fishermen  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of 
fish  during  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Coastal 
bays,  lakes,  bayous  and  canals — all  linked  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — provide  year  round  salt 
water  fishing,  as  does  the  gulf.  It  can  be  said 
safely  that  coastal  sport  fishing  along  the  Louisi- 
ana coast  is  unexcelled  by  any  other  state  bor- 
dering the  gulf  or  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
Why?  Because  the  high  fertility  added  to  our 
coastal  water  by  the  marsh  results  in  an  abun- 
dant food  supply  which  supports  high  populations 
of  many  kinds  of  fish,  shrimp,  and  crabs. 

Inland  coastal  estuarine  waters  and  the  gulf 
provide  Louisiana  anglers  with  more  than  two 
dozen  game  and  food  fish,  from  the  lowly  croak- 
er to  the  huge  blue  marlin.  In  the  estuarine,  or 
inland  coastal  waters,  sport  fishermen  catch 
speckled  trout,  redfish,  flounder,  drum,  croaker 
and  white  trout.  Excellent  catches  of  sheepshead 
are  also  made. 

Around  the  offshore  oil,  gas  and  sulphur  struc- 
tures, numbering  in  excess  of  2,000  and  marching 
like  an  army  of  steel  spiders  ever-farther  off- 
shore, fishermen  catch  such  species  as  barracuda, 
blue  fish,  bonito,  cobia,  jackfish,  giant  sea  bass, 
king  mackerel,  red  snapper,  spadefish,  Spanish 
mackerel,  both  speckled  and  white  trout,  red- 
fish,  tripletail  and  school  dolphin.  Pompano  are 
caught  in  astonishing  numbers  during  the  late 
fall  and  winter  months.  Tarpon  are  taken  in 
gulf  waters  and  the  passes. 

Concentrated  in  waters  often  less  than  12  miles 
from  South  Pass  big  game  fish  can  be  readily 
taken.  During  the  past  decade,  three  big  game 
fishing  clubs  formed  are  the  New  Orleans  Big 
Game  Fishing  Club,  the  largest  and  oldest;  the 
Golden  Meadow  Big  Game  Fishing  Club;  and  the 
Big  Game  Fishing  Association  of  Louisiana. 

Members  of  these  clubs  and  other  big  game 
fishermen  seek  blue  marlin,  white  marlin,  wa- 
hoo,  yellowfin  tuna  and  bull  dolphin.  And,  while 
the  largest  concentration  of  big  game  fish  is  out 
of  South  Pass;  white  marlin,  sailfish,  wahoo, 
bull  dolphin  and  occasional  blue  marlin  are  taken 
all  along  the  Louisiana  coast.  It  is  necessary  to 
venture  farther  offshore  than  at  South  Pass  to 
catch  big  game  fish  but  they  are  present.  Sail- 
fish,  white  marlin  and  bull  dolphin  are  more 
plentiful  along  the  entire  coast  of  Louisiana  than 
are  blue  marlin  and  wahoo. 

While  some  research  has  been  done  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  there 
is  considerably  more  research  needed  on  salt- 
water fish.  This  is  particularly  true  of  pompano 
and  what  is  obviously  a  fall  and  winter  migration 
of  unusually  large  Spanish  mackerel  and  blue  fish. 


This  can  be  accomplished  in  great  part  by  an 
accelerated  program  to  tagging  these  species 
when  they  first  arrive  in  Louisiana  waters.  This, 
of  course,  must  be  a 
long-range  program, 
but  it  is  a  necessary 
one  and  should  be  un- 
dertaken on  a  full  scale. 
Studies  should  be 
made  of  food  habits,  of 
the  influence  of  pollu- 
tion, of  the  relationship 
of  one  population  to 
another,  of  the  influence 
of  dredging,  channel 
digging  and  other  activ- 
ities of  man. 

It  would  be  well  to 


LESLIE  L.  GLASGOW 
Director 


point  out  that  many  of  the  species  that  we  now 
take  for  granted  took  up  residence  and  are  con- 
centrated in  the  state's  offshore  waters  as  a 
direct  result  of  offshore  oil,  gas  and  sulphur 
operations.  This  reference  is  directed  at  barra- 
cuda in  particular,  but  may  well  apply  to  other 
species  as  well.  It  was  only  after  offshore  min- 
erals brought  about  construction  of  drilling  plat- 
forms and  other  structures  in  the  gulf  that  any 
record  of  barracuda  in  state  offshore  waters  can 
be  found.  Now,  they  are  taken  regularly,  es- 
pecially during  the  warm  months. 

It  is  in  the  estuarine  areas  of  Louisiana  that 
the  greatest  number  of  salt  water  fishermen 
seek  their  pleasure.  In  the  lacelike  maze  of  bays, 
lakes,  bayous  and  canals,  there  is  unlimited  sport 
awaiting  the  salt  water  fisherman. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  charter  boats 
and  private  boats  suited  for  offshore  fishing  is 
increasing  annually  as  more  and  more  persons 
seek  outdoor  recreation  in  the  form  of  fishing. 
This  trend  is  expected  to  accelerate  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  encourage  our  own  people  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  great  sport.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  to 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  help  preserve  these 
estuaries  and  immediate  offshore  waters  from 
ecological  changes  and  pollution  that  might  have 
an  adverse  bearing  on  sport  fishing  and  also 
commercial  fisheries  and  wildlife. 

We  also  want  to  promote  Louisiana  salt  water 
fishing  at  a  national  level  to  encourage  and 
foster  tourism.  The  state's  coastal  waters  have 
a  tremendous  variety  of  salt  water  fish  and  an- 
gling is  available  all  year  round.  This  facet  of 
tourist  promotion  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  economic  impact  of  increased 
tourism  is  felt  in  every  walk  of  life.  * 
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The  Plight  of  the  Brown  Pelican 


Charles   Shaw 


ROCKEFELLER  refuge  headquarters  at  Grand 
Chenier  was  the  scene  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  "Pelican  Committee"  composed  of 
interested  individuals  from  state  game  depart- 
ments, the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Audubon  Society  and  other  private  organizations 
and  individuals  concerned  over  the  disappearance 
of  the  breeding  colonies  of  Brown  Pelicans  from 
the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Since  the  Brown  Pelican  is  the  state  bird 
of  Louisiana  it  is  only  natural  that  its  disap- 
pearance should  receive  extra  attention  here  and 
that  Louisiana  should  be  in  the  forefront  of  any 
efforts  at  restoration. 

Dr.  Leslie  Glasgow,  Director,  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  initiated  the  meet- 
ing in  association  with  Sandy  Sprunt  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service.  Twenty-four 
people  attended  this  organizational  meeting,  rep- 
resenting four  state  game  agencies,  several 
branches  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service, 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  the  Welder  Wild- 
life Foundation  and  interested  individuals. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  past  history  of  the 
Brown  Pelican  and  its  present  status,  it  was  very 
evident  that  our  state  bird  had  not  only  vanished 
from  Louisiana  shores  but  had  virtually  dis- 
appeared from  its  former  haunts  throughout  the 
entire  Gulf  Coast  west  of  Florida  extending 
through  the  Texas  coast  and  well  into  Mexico. 
Historical  records  indicated  that  over  50,000  peli- 
cans nested  along  the  Louisiana  Coast  during  the 
early  part  of  the  century  but  the  last  nesting 
colony  in  our  state  seems  to  have  vanished  after 
the  1961  season.  Only  a  few  nests  were  recorded 
for  Texas  during  the  past  couple  of  years. 

Sandy  Sprunt,  who  handles  much  of  the  field 
research  for  the  Audubon  Society,  served  as 
chairman  for  this  first  meeting  and  a  discussion 
of  documentation  of  the  present  trends  of  popu- 
lation and  ways  and  means  of  restoration  of  the 
birds  to  their  former  range  was  held. 

It  was  decided  to  form  a  committee  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  state  game  agencies 
of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Flori- 
da, Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives from  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Audubon  Society,  Welder  Wildlife 
Foundation  and  including  as  well  Dr.  Hildebrand 
of  the  University  of  Corpus  Christi,  who  has  been 
doing  considerable  research  work  on  the  Brown 
Pelican.  Sub-committees  are  to  be  formed  to 
handle  the  various  special  aspects  of  the  work. 

Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Service  have  agreed  to  process  all  banding  re- 
turns of  Brown  Pelicans  on  hand  at  the  present 
time  and  to  keep  this  up  to  date.  Included  in  their 
report  will  be  facts  on  longevity,  any  tie-in  with 


reported  die-offs,  as  well  as  causes  of  death,  etc. 
Naturally  any  information  on  the  movement  of 
the  birds  will  be  noted  to  see  if  any  migratory 
pattern  is  apparent. 

All  members  of  the  Committee  will  work  to 
document  all  old  colony  sites  with  a  report  on 
present  condition.  Reason  for  the  loss  of  a  colony 
and  the  last  known  date  of  nesting  at  the  site 
will  be  included  if  this  information  is  available. 
Anyone  having  information  on  former  colonies  of 
Brown  Pelicans  in  Louisiana  is  requested  to  for- 
ward this  to  Charles  R.  Shaw,  Supervisor,  Game 
Section,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, Capitol  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
70804. 

It  was  decided  that  banding  and  color  marking 
would  be  carried  on  at  selected  sites.  The  South 
Carolina  colony  would  be  marked  with  red ;  Flori- 
da east  coast,  marked  with  yellow  and  Florida 
west  coast,  marked  with  light  green;  Mississippi 
birds  marked  with  light  pink  and  Texas  pelicans 
marked  with  blue. 

The  banding  sub-committee  is  to  be  composed 
of  Lovett  Williams  of  Florida  and  Sumner  Down 
and  David  Peterson  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Service.  Florida  already  has  a  planned  research 
program  on  pelicans  under  the  direction  of  Lovett 
Williams. 

Allan  Ensminger,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  was  assigned  the  task  of 
trying  to  run  down  information  on  Louisiana 
colonies  from  the  old  files  and  papers  of  Percy 
Viosca  and  Jim  McConnell.  Information  from  any 
other  source  will  also  be  appreciated. 

Sandy  Sprunt  of  the  Audubon  Society  is  to  pre- 
pare an  annotated  bibliography  on  cards  which 
will  be  circulated  to  committee  members  for  what- 
ever additional  information  they  can  add. 

An  aerial  census  will  be  taken  of  present  popu- 
lations, during  the  nesting  period  and  preferably 
at  least  once  after  the  young  birds  reach  flight 
stage.  The  Parks  and  Wildlife  Commission  of 
Texas  will  survey  the  Texas  coast  from  the  Louisi- 
ana line  to  the  border  of  Mexico.  The  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  will  fly 
the  Louisiana  coast  and  extend  the  eastern  leg 
of  the  flight  to  include  the  Mississippi  coast  and 
Mobile  Bay.  The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh- 
water Fish  Commission  will  fly  their  census  from 
Mobile  Bay  around  to  the  Georgia  line.  The 
Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Commission  will  fly  their 
short  coastline  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Service  will  census  the  Atlantic  coast  starting 
with  South  Carolina  and  catching  any  colonies  to 
the  north. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission will  embark  on  an  active  program  in  two 
phases ;  one  the  development  of  a  captive  flock 
for  research  and  future  release  and  the  other  to 
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Members  of  the  initial  Brown  Pelican  Meeting  at 
Rockefeller  Refuge  Headquarters  discussing  some  of 
the  problems  involved:  left  to  right  are  Sandy 
Sprunt,  of  the  National  Audubon  Society,  A.  J. 
Springs  and  Paul  Brashear  of  the  Texas  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Department  and  Dr.  Leslie  L.  Glasgow, 
Director,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and   Fisheries  Corn- 


consist  of  direct  releases  of  young  birds.  Florida 
which  has  over  10,000  brown  pelicans  and  shows 
no  sign  of  a  decline  will  furnish  50  nestlings  to 
be  used  to  start  the  captive  flock  and  an  addi- 
tional 50  nestlings  which  will  be  placed  at  a  re- 
lease site  and  fed  until  they  are  able  to  fly  and 
feed  themselves  without  assistance.  Grand  Terre 
was  decided  upon  as  being  the  logical  location 
for  the  release  site,  due  to  many  factors  involved 
in  this  operation.  No  location  for  the  captive  flock 
was  decided  upon  at  this  meeting.  These  details 
are  to  be  worked  out  later. 

The  sub-committee  at  present  is  composed  of 
John  Lynch  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 
and  Charles  R.  Shaw  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  discover  methods  of  keeping  these  birds 
in  captivity  which  will  not  require  an  exclusive 
diet  of  fish.  A  visit  will  be  made  at  least  to  the 
Houston  and  San  Antonio  Zoos  which  have  suc- 
cessfully reared  Brown  Pelicans. 

The  provisional  committee  on  Brown  Pelicans 
will  include  the  following  members :  Sandy 
Sprunt;  Sumner  Dow;  C.  E.  Knoder;  a  represen- 
tative from  the  National  Park  Service  (to  be  se- 
lected) ;  a  representative  from  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  (to  be  selected)  ; 
a  representative  from  the  Wildlife  Resources  De- 
partment of  South  Carolina  (to  be  selected)  ; 
Oscar  Dewberry  of  the  Georgia  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  ;  Lovett  Williams  of  the  Florida  Game 
and  Freshwater  Fish  Commission;  Jim  Keeler  of 
the  Alabama  Department  of  Conservation;  Bill 
Turcott  of  the  Mississippi  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission; Charles  R.  Shaw  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission;  a  representative 
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of  the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Commission  (to 
be  selected)  ;  Dr.  Clarence  Cottam  of  the  Welder 
Wildlife  Foundation;  and  Dr.  Henry  Hildebrand 
of  the  University  of  Corpus  Christi. 

The  Committee  outlined  the  following  objec- 
tives to  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  possible : 

The  first  objective  is  the  determination  of  the 
present  and  past  population  range  in  both  the 
Gulf  and  the  South  Atlantic  coastal  areas,  par- 
ticularly. Present  population  to  be  censused  by 
aerial  flights  instituted  for  this  specific  purpose 
rather  than  incidental  to  other  activity.  All  re- 
ported colonies  to  be  verified  either  from  the  air 
or  ground. 

The  second  objective  is  to  measure  the  annual 
production  of  the  species.  This  will  be  done  by 
banding  nestlings,  before  and  after  checks  of 
hatching  success,  actual  census  of  colonies,  etc. 

The  third  objective  will  be  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  movements  of  the  pelican  population.  An 
analysis  of  existing  banding  returns  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service. 
A  banding  and  color  marking  (patagial  stream- 
ers) will  be  carried  out  as  outlined.  The  color 
markers  should  be  visable  from  the  air  and  to 
any  bird  watchers  observing  the  pelicans  with 
binoculars. 

The  fourth  objective  will  be  to  determine  the 
role  of  environment  pollution  in  pelican  ecology. 
This  will  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with 
various  agencies.  Dead  and  sick  pelicans  will  be 
taken  to  diagnostic  laboratories  immediately.  In 
Louisiana,  John  D.  Newsom,  Leader,  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit,  will  see  that  material  is 
promptly  taken  care  of  and  in  Florida  diagnostic 
laboratories  will  be  contacted  by  Lovett  Williams. 
The  Southeastern  Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease 
Study  Unit  at  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia,  is  always 
ready  to  take  care  of  anything  pertaining  to 
disease  in  wildlife  in  the  southeast.  Dr.  Frank  A. 
Hayes  is  the  director  of  this  study. 

The  fifth  objective,  the  determination  of  the 
role  of  disease  and  parasitism  follows  naturally 
and  specimens  will  be  processed  as  indicated 
above. 

The  sixth  objective  is  the  establishment  of  a 
captive  colony  of  brown  pelicans  for  experimental 
purposes  with  the  view  to  reintroduction  of  the 
birds  to  areas  where  they  have  been  extirpated. 
It  is  proposed  that  50  nestlings  be  secured  from 
Florida  which  has  a  population  of  over  10,000 
brown  pelicans  and  that  the  captive  colony  be 
established  in  Louisiana.  The  exact  location  to  be 
determined  later.  The  sub-committee  composed  at 
present  of  John  Lynch,  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Service,  Lafayette,  Louisiana  and  Charles  R. 
Shaw,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission is  to  work  out  the  details  of  this  in  co- 
operation with  Louisiana  officials. 

The  seventh  objective  is  the  restocking  of  form- 
er nesting  areas.  The  first  step  in  this  to  be  the 
release  of  50  birds  from  Grande  Terre,  in  1968. 
The  nestlings  are  to  be  secured  from  Florida  at 
least  two  weeks  before  they  can  fly  and  be  fed  on 
the  release  site  until  they  can  fly  free.  The  same 
sub-committee  will  work  out  details  on  this.       * 
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The  Louisiana  Shrimp  Association  staged  its 
9th  Annual  Meeting  in  New  Orleans  Janu- 
ary 25,  26  and  27.  It  was  held  at  the  Fon- 
tainebleau  Motor  Hotel  and  all  of  the  general 
sessions  were  presided  over  by  A.  J.  Estay,  Golden 
Meadow,  president.  Attendance  was  the  largest 
in  the  decade  since  founding  of  the  association. 
Delegates  from  federal  seafood  agencies;  other 
governmental  bodies;  and  the  five  gulf  states — 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Flori- 
da— participated  in  the  general  sessions  and  as- 
sociated activities. 

Invocation  for  the  three-day  annual  meeting 
was  given  by  The  Rev.  Marion  M.  Reid,  Pastor 
of  St.  Louis  King  of  France  Church,  Metairie,  La. 

Following  the  invocation,  Convention  Chairman 
T.  H.  Shepard,  Jr.,  introduced  distinguished 
visitors  from  other  states,  federal  agencies  and 
fisheries  organizations. 

The  keynote  address  was  delivered  by  Leslie  L. 
Glasgow,  director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  who  spoke  on  the  subject 
"Problems  In  The  Shrimp  Industry." 

He  told  the  assembly  that  technical  activities 
at  the  Grand  Terre  Marine  Research  Laboratory 
and  its  substations  along  the  Louisiana  coast  were 
being  expanded  to  gather  as  much  information  as 
possible.  This,  he  said,  will  be  presented  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  shrimp  industry  by  commission 
technical  personnel  at  the  annual  spring  meeting 
at  Grand  Terre  that  has  been  set  for  April  18. 
The  Grand  Terre  meeting  is  held  to  acquaint  all 
concerned  with  shrimping  on  the  prospects  of  the 
open  season  in  the  spring  for  inside  trawling.  It 
will  probably  be  set  at  the  April  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  that  month. 

Glasgow  stated  that  "this  is  a  valuable  and 
popular  program  with  the  fishing  industry  and  I 
am  making  every  effort  to  have  it  continued,  in- 
tensified and  expanded  to  a  maximum  degree 
within  our  budget." 

He  cited  the  fact  that  while  the  biological  and 
technical  information  tends  to  indicate  which 
areas  produce  shrimp  and  what  factors  within 
these  areas  maintain  production  and/or  remove 
areas  from  production  because  of  drastic  ecologi- 
cal changes,  additional  studies  indicate  man-made 
problems  so  common  along  our  coast  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Glasgow  said  that  "In  this  group  of  headaches 
we  may  list  such  things  as  inshore  and  offshore 
pollution,  underwater  obstructions,  seismic  and 
navigation  problems,  general  destruction  and  eco- 
logical changes  to  nursery  grounds  and  various 
and  sundry  other  related  problems." 

He  stressed  that  it  is  evident  that  the  only  way 
possible  to  protect  the  valuable  fishing  industry 
is  by  entering  into  a  series  of  discussions  and  de- 
bates dealing  with  the  formation  of  rules  and 
regulations  which  can  be  applied  to  an  entire  area 
and  which  will  allow  most  of  the  industries  to 


Officers  who  will  head  the  Louisiana  Shrimp  Asso- 
ciation in  1968  are  shown  from  left  to  right:  Antoine 
J.  Estay,  Golden  Meadow,  president;  Thomas  Steed, 
Cameron,  vice-president;  James  C.  Farrelly,  New 
Orleans,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  and  Lynn 
Chauvin,  Houma,  secretary. 

operate  without  too  much  confusion  or  inter- 
ference with  each  other. 

In  his  closing  remarks,  Glasgow  said  "It  is  now 
time  and  I  urge  that  the  organized  section  of  the 
industry  make  itself  heard  and  its  wishes  known 
at  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels.  Certainly, 
it  will  be  only  through  the  concerted  efforts  of 
public  demand  that  full  notice  will  be  given  to 
the  industry  and  that  proper  action  will  be  taken 
to  preserve  fishery  interests  throughout  the 
coastal  areas  of  the  United  States." 

Other  speakers  included  Rear  Admiral  Ross  P. 
Bullard,  U.  S.  C.  G.,  Commander  of  the  Eighth 
Coast  Guard  District,  who  spoke  on  "The  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  In  Relation  To  The  Shrimp  In- 
dustry." He  stressed  proper  maintenance  of  hulls 
and  machinery  and  said  that  there  were  about  700 
rescue  missions  involving  fishing  vessels  last  year 
and  that  about  450  were  attributed  to  hull  and 
machinery  trouble.  He  said  some  cases  involved 
the  same  vessels  and  called  attention  to  the  time 
lost  in  fishing  by  the  operators  of  those  vessels. 
Of  special  interest  were  his  remarks  about  the 
line  of  demarcation  and  said  the  Coast  Guard  had 
no  intention  of  suggesting  any  changes  as  it  did 
last  year. 

Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant,  assistant  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
was  another  speaker  at  one  of  the  general  as- 
semblies. He  said  that  it  was  far  too  early  to  even 
speculate  on  the  prospects  for  1968 ;  but  told  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  that  last  year  was  a  good 
one  and  that  dockside  landings  in  Louisiana 
amounted  to  47.5  million  pounds  of  headless 
shrimp,  valued  at  dockside  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $25  million. 

St.  Amant  also  said  that  there  was  some  indi- 
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cation  that  shrimp  production  was  cyclic  and 
showed  charts  depicting  that  the  last  few  years 
indicate  that  when  the  catch  of  Brown  shrimp 
increases,  the  take  of  White  shrimp  declined,  and 
vice  versa.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  water 
temperatures  and  salinities. 

Delegates  were  impressed  by  his  report  on 
pond-raising  of  shrimp  and  commission  plans  to 
continue  and  expand  work  along  those  lines. 

Other  speakers  included  James  P.  Cating, 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  director  of  the  Vicksburg  Field 
Office,  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
topic  of  his  talk  was  "Our  Common  Enemy — 
Water  Pollution." 

He  said  that  since  pre-historic  days  man  had 
always  sought  to  live  near  water,  and  that  water- 
ways were  a  primary  "garbage  disposal"  system. 
The  time  for  action  is  now,  he  told  the  delegates. 
"Otherwise,  our  waterways  will  become  open 
sewers."  He  compared  present  water  usage  to 
"having  a  wonderful  Christmas  but  waking  up  in 
January  to  find  there  are  bills  to  be  paid." 

Cating  said  that  present  water  supplies  amount 
to  roughly  680  billion  gallons  a  day.  We  are  now 
using  345  billion  gallons  a  day  for  all  purposes 
— from  industry  and  agriculture  to  home  use.  He 
said  it  is  estimated  that  by  1980  this  country  will 
be  using  600  billion  gallons  a  day,  adding  that 
authorities  would  not  venture  a  guess  as  to  the 
consumption  or  use  of  water  by  the  year  2000. 

At  the  present  time,  Mississippi  River  water 
is  being  used  16  times  a  day  and  it  is  imperative 
that  it  be  returned  as  nearly  pure  as  possible  to 
the  waterways. 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  Novak,  professor  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Technology, 
Louisiana  State  University,  spoke  on  "F.D.A. 
Plant  Inspection  And  Its  Significance."  He  drew 
a  flow-chart  which  showed  the  chain  that  took 
shrimp  from  the  boats  to  consumers.  In  discuss- 
ing what  clean  shrimp  are,  he  said  the  chain 
starts  at  the  shrimp  boat.  If  shrimp  are  not 
properly  iced  and  handled  aboard  the  boat,  the 
bacteria  count  goes  up. 

The  second  stage  is  in  the  processing  plants. 
They  must  be  sanitary  to  prevent  any  rise  in 
bacteria.  Novak  then  said  the  third  link  is  proper 


storage.  "Clean  shrimp  processed  sanitarily  must 
be  properly  stored,"  he  emphasized. 

Transportation  is  another  link.  Adequately  re- 
frigerated, fast  transport  is  essential  in  getting 
shrimp  on  the  way  to  retail  outlets  and  eventually 
the  consumer. 

"One  weak  link  in  this  chain  of  handling 
can  result  in  a  product  not  coming  up  to  F.D.A. 
standards,"  he  said,  noting  that  in  the  last  few 
years  new  equipment  will  probably  cause  those 
standards  to  be  raised.  "It's  up  to  the  industry 
to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  regulate  itself 
in  meeting  proper  standards,"  he  said. 

Richard  T.  Whiteleather,  Deputy  Regional  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Interior,  St.  Petersburg  Beach, 
Florida,  was  another  speaker.  His  subject  was 
"Quality— Now  Is  The  Time." 

Whiteleather  noted  the  growth  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Shrimp  Association  during  its  first  decade 
and  congratulated  the  organization. 

In  speaking  on  quality,  he  stressed  the  point 
that  today  people  want  quality.  Food  is  a  prime 
target  in  this  search  for  quality,  adding  that 
shoppers  want  to  find  freshness,  wholesomeness 
and  quality.  He  said  that  shrimp  represent  an  ex- 
cess of  $100  million  at  boatside. 

The  final  session  on  the  third  day  consisted 
of  a  panel  discussion  based  upon  "What's  Your 
Problem."  T.  H.  Shepard,  Jr.,  served  as  moderator 
and  panel  members  included  George  Snow,  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  U.  S.  Department  of  In- 
terior, New  Orleans;  Robert  F.  Evans,  Regional 
Oil  and  Gas  Supervisor,  Gulf  Coast  Region,  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior,  New  Orleans ;  Joseph  A. 
D'Alfonso,  Food  and  Drug,  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  New  Orleans ;  and  Billy  F-  Greer, 
Regional  Loan  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

The  panel  discussion  followed  the  president's 
annual  report  and  after  the  discussion,  election 
and  installation  of  officers  for  1968  took  place. 

A.  J.  Estay  was  re-elected  president;  Thomas 
Steed,  Cameron,  was  elected  vice-president ;  James 
C.  Farrelly,  New  Orleans,  was  named  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  and  Lynn  Chauvin,  Houma 
was  re-elected  secretary. 

Waldo  Orrson  served  as  assistant  convention 
chairman.  * 
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Fish  &  Game  Violations  in  1967 


TOTAL  CASES  MADE  BY  DISTRICT 


DISTRICT  I 

Bienville    51 

Bossier    66 

Caddo     67 

Claiborne    73 

DeSoto 42 

Red  River 13 

Webster     33 

TOTAL   345 

DISTRICT  II 

East   Carroll    22 

Jackson    9 

Lincoln    13 

Morehouse     33 

Ouachita    38 

Richland    45 

Union     34 

West  Carroll    19 

TOTAL   213 


DISTRICT  III 

Avoyelles     87 

Grant     35 

Natchitoches     138 

Rapides    98 

Sabine    4 

Vernon     172 

Winn    17 

TOTAL   551 


DISTRICT  IV 

Caldwell    32 

Catahoula   52 

Concordia    83 

Franklin    44 

LaSalle    55 

Madison     76 

Tensas 99 

TOTAL   441 


DISTRICT  V 

Acadia 23 

Allen    28 

Beauregard     62 

Calcasieu     90 

Cameron    215 

Evangeline    95 

Jeff  Davis    83 

Vermilion    94 

TOTAL   690 

DISTRICT  VI 

Iberville     483 

Lafayette    35 

Pt.  Coupee   278 

St.  Landry   193 

St.   Martin    119 

W.  Baton  Rouge 95 

TOTAL   1203 

DISTRICT  VII 

Livingston     35 

St.   Helena    35 

St.  Tammany 700 

Tangipahoa    121 

Washington    130 

W.   Feliciana    15 

E.  Feliciana 30 

Ascension    81 

E.  Baton  Rouge 41 

TOTAL   1188 

DISTRICT  VIII 

Assumption    74 

Iberia     92 

Jefferson     190 

Lafourche   177 

Orleans    89 

Plaquemines   69 

St.   Bernard    78 

St.  Charles   92 

St.  James   29 

St.  John    33 

St.  Mary 86 

Terrebonne   218 

TOTAL   1227 


W.   Carroll    21 

W.    Feliciana     .  .     26 


14  Winn    6       17 

15  TOTALS 5756  5858 


CASES  BY  PARISHES 


1966  1967 

Acadia 24  23 

Allen    37  28 

Ascension    88  81 

Assumption     ....  75  74 

Avoyelles     64  87 

Beauregard     ....  130  62 

Bienville    96  46 

Bossier     18  66 

Caddo     7  67 

Calcasieu     112  90 

Caldwell    34  92 

Cameron    160  210 

Catahoula   119  52 

Claiborne     17  73 

Concordia    96  83 

DeSoto     19  42 

E.  Baton  Rouge  .  49  41 

E.  Carroll 10  22 

E.  Feliciana 12  30 

Evangeline    56  95 

Franklin    23  44 

Grant 34  35 

Iberia     157  92 

Iberville     424  483 

Jackson    9  9 

Jefferson     160  190 

Jefferson  Davis  .  49  83 

Lafayette    45  35 

Lafourche   189  177 

LaSalle    146  55 

Lincoln    15  13 


1966     1967 


Livingston     53  35 

Madison     49  71 

Morehouse     67  33 

Natchitoches     ...     97  133 

Orleans    153  89 

Ouachita    36  38 

Plaquemines 118  69 

Pointe  Coupee   .  .   207  273 

Rapides   39  98 

Red  River 9  13 

Richland    64  45 

Sabine    20  4 

St.   Bernard    81  78 

St.  Charles 121  92 

St.   Helena    57  35 

St.  James   25  29 

St.  John 

The  Baptist   .  .      67  33 

St.  Landry 176  193 

St.   Martin    155  119 

St.  Mary 93  86 

St.    Tammany    .  .   451  700 

Tangipahoa    152  121 

Tensas 178  99 

Terrebonne 236  218 

Union     19  34 

Vermilion    81  94 

Vernon     94  172 

Washington    178  130 

Webster 7  33 

W.  Baton  Rouge.    148  95 


NUMBER  OF  CASES 

AGENT  IV 

J.   L.   DeBlieux   9 

Charles    Ventrella     117 

Lesma    Hebert    0 

James    H.    Robert    19 

AGENT  III   (At  Large) 

Jimmy    Hairford    27 

Sidney    Emfinger     54 

MAIN  OFFICE 

Wm.  J.   Gillespie,  Asst.   Chief    12 

A.  L.  Preehac,  Jr.  WLA  III    5 

P.  J.  Trocchiano,  WLA   II    2 

INVESTIGATOR 

Chester    Floyd    3 

Preston     Mauboules     0 

DISTRICT  I 

E.  L.  Stanfield,  WLA  III   0 

Bossier 

Keith  C.   Doty,  WLA   II    42 

Jack  E.  Weaver,  WLA   I    46 

Bienville 

Earnest  McCoy,  WLA   II    26 

F.  B.  Harper,  WLA  I    28 

H.   E.  Hay,  WLA  I    38 

Dewey  Smith,  WLA  I 3 

Caddo 

Curtis   Menefee,  WLA   II    53 

M.   Haynie,  WLA   I    37 

C.  A.   Small,  WLA   I    30 

Claiborne 

Roy  H.  Odom,  WLA  II    68 

Thurman   Garrett,  WLA   I    70 

DeSoto 

Noble   Speights,   WLA    II    32 

H.  T.  Burgess,  WLA   I    14 

N.  I.  Gamble,  WLA  I   18 

Red  River 

R.   B.   Cason,  WLA   II    18 

James    Jowers     24 

Webster 

Claude  Smith,  WLA  II    9 

T.  J.  Wise,  WLA  I   15 

DISTRICT  II 

Harvey   Christian,  WLA    III    0 

E.  Carroll 

Quinton  Fortenberry,  WLA  II   11 

C.  C.  Magee,  WLA   I    0 

J.  A.   Bullock,  WLA   I    7 

Gene   Flynn,   WLA   I    16 

W.  Carroll 

J.   A.   Ford,  WLA   II    16 

C.  W.  Cockerham,  WLA   1    16 

Morehouse 

Dan    Mavo,   WLA    II    24 

Frank   Burgess,   WLA    I    12 

H.  W.   Langston,  WLA   I    16 

Ray   Harrison,   WLA    I    22 

Union 

James   E.   Hamilton,   WLA    II    5 

K.  V.  Smith,  WLA  I    9 

John    C.    Bowen     27 

Lincoln 

Spencer   Maxwell,   WLA    II    18 

Jewell   Williamson,   WLA    I    19 

Jackson 

Ira  V.  Wyatt,  WLA   II    4 

Lonnie   Salsbury,   WLA    I    6 

Ouachita 

Frank   Swayze,  WLA   II    30 

L.   E.   Phillips,   WLA   I    8 

Grady    E.    Floyd    6 

Richland 

Geo.   C.   Labrano    29 

Henry     Albritton     11 

Holmes     Brunson     37 

DISTRICT  III 

Earl  H.  Nugent,  WLA  III    10 

Natchitoches 

Eugene  Weaver,  WLA   II    46 

J.  T.  Joyner,  WLA  I   12 
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Enforcement  Division  Districts 


District  I 
District  II 
District  III 
District  IV 
District  V 
District  VI 
District  VII 
District  VIII  1227 
5353 


1967 
345 
213 
551 
441 
690 
1203 
1188 


1967  -  5358 
1966  -  5756 

102  Increase 


The  outline  map  above  illustrates  the  number  of  agents  in  Louisiana's  64  parishes  and  the  number  of  cases 
made  last  year.  The  large  number  represents  the  district  that  the  agent  is  assigned.  For  instance,  in  Vernon 
Parish,  district  3,  four  agents  made  172  cases  during  the  year. 


T.  A.  Lucky,  WLA  I    40 

Elvis   Rhodes,  WLA   I    99 

W.   H.   Taylor,   WLA   I    70 

Winn 

Victor  L.   Raborn,  WLA   II    15 

Phillip  G.  Anderson,  WLA  I    6 

Sabine 

Clyde  E.  Anthony,  WLA  II 3 

Edgar   Savell,  WLA   I    1 

Grant 

Westley   Slay,  WLA   II    22 

J.  A.  Coleman,  WLA  I    23 

Earl  H.   Corley,  WLA  I    21 

Vernon 

Clarence    Hood,    WLA    II    95 

Jimmie   McCullough,   WLA    I    46 

Otto  J.  Stephens,  WLA  I    95 

Rapides 

Arnie  P.  Sasser,  WLA  II    93 

Murrel  E.  Price,  WLA  I   8 

Roy  J.  Perry,  UL   1 

Burton  Wiley,  WLA  I    69 

Charles    Wiley    29 

Avoyelles 

Alvin  P.  Armand,  WLA  II   79 

Edward  J.  Walker,  WLA  I   34 

John   Wheeler,   WLA   I    23 

DISTRICT  IV 

R.  V.  Herring,  WLA  III   29 

Madison 

Jessie  Laird,  WLA   II    19 

John   McGraw,  WLA   I    29 

Oran  C.  Lewis,  WLA  I    18 

Caldwell 

A.  C.   Duckett,  WLA   I    17 

Grady  Warford,  WLA  I   13 

Buddy  Nugent,  WLA  I   10 

Catahoula 

Allen   D.   Swayze,  WLA   II    30 

Ray  Barron,  WLA   I    23 

Wm.  H.  Tarpley,  WLA  I    40 

Orval  Poole,  WLA  I   30 

Tensas 

Manuel  L.  Duncan,  WLA  II   48 


19 


Curtis  W.   Breeland,  WLA   I    22 

James  D.  Woodruff,  WLA  I    61 

Franklin 

Rheo  B.   Stewart,  WLA  II    21 

Charles  W.  Welch,  WLA  I   18 

Bonny   B.   Newcomer,  WLA   I    0 

Lonnie  R.  Hatton,  Jr.,  WLA  I   17 

Alton   McKeithen,   WLA    I    25 

LaSalle 

Willie  R.  Stutson,  WLA  II   24 

Jesse  R.  Ruddell,  WLA  I   16 

Ikey   E.   Harris,   WLA   I    13 

Cullen   I.   Gibson,   WLA   I    41 

Concordia 

T.  H.  Forman,  Jr.,  WLA   II   16 

Thomas   January,    WLA    I    8 

Herman  H.  Green,  WLA  I   36 

Carl  Rials,  WLA  I    59 

DISTRICT  V 

James  P.   Ellis,  WLA   III    

Beauregard 

Murrel    Cole,   WLA    II    15 

Buck  Spillers,  WLA   I    47 

Allen 

Ravmond   Rowell,  WLA   II    46 

Clifton  M.  Elmore,  WLA  I   20 

Oscar  Strother,  WLA  I   41 

Calcasieu 

Barnett  Wm.  Jardell,  WLA   II    134 

Newton   Reeves,   WLA   I    49 

Charles  A.  Savage,  WLA  I    47 

Jefferson  Davis 

Louis   LeLeux,   WLA    II    99 

C.  A.  Patterson,  WLA  I    97 

'omeron 

Arnold   Rutherford,  WLA   II    107 

Myrle  G.  Hebert,  WLA  I    49 

Evangeline 

Jennings  Lemoine,  WLA   II    35 

Joseph  A.  Andrus,  WLA  I    47 

Hugh  O'Pry,  WLA   I    ig 

Guy  F.   Hays,  WLA   I    41 

Acadia 

Lester  J.   Hebert,  WLA   II    6 
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Ivy  J.  Hanks,  WLA  I    |0 

Clyde  LaCroix,  WLA  I    ** 

Vermilion  9n 

Kern  Broussard,  WLA  II   £" 

Don  J.  Miller,  WLA  I   •■••■•• ji 

Walter  A.  Ramke,  Sr.,  WLA  I    *' 

John  D.  Istre,  WLA  I    ' 

DISTRICT  VI 

Vincent  Purpera,  Jr.,  WLA  III    «> 8 

Pt.  Coupee                            _  i4q 

James  C.  Spruill,  WLA   II    . J« 

Wilfred  Bonaventure,  WLA   1    

Hubert  Humphreys,  WLA  I   

Elmo  Torres,  WLA  I    

West  Baton  Rouge  rq 

Leon  J.  Altazan    WLA   II »» 

Anthony  J.   Cashiola,  WLA   I    xi ' 

Lafayette                               ,                                    26 

Easton  J.  Cornier,  WLA  11   „2 

Noice  P.  Begnaud,  WLA  I    

St.  Landry  19 

Regile  Doucet,  Jr.,  WLA  II    « 

Coleman   Fontenot,   WLA    1    

Hyrum  Lee  Martin,  WLA  I    °° 

Honroe  Tate,  WLA  I *° 

Durwood   McGee,  WLA   I    i** 

Vincent  Darby,  WLA  I    zu 

St.  Martin  60 

Robert   Romero,   WLA   II    °" 

Alcide  Dupre,  WLA   I    . *' 

Melvin  J.  Dupuis,  WLA  I   ™ 

Russell   Landry,  WLA   I    

Iberville                           TT  ofio 

H.  J.  Webber,  WLA  II ?°% 

Sterling  P.  Hebert,  WLA  I    **» 

Alfred  J.  Orillion,  WLA  I ^ 

George  R.  Hoffman,  WLA   I    \61 

Clinton  Hebert,  WLA  I   lzd 

DISTRICT  VII 

Leroy   Seal,  WLA   III    9 

West  Feliciana  „. 

Joseph  S.  Rosenthal,  WLA  II    <« 

Clyde  A.  Harvey,  WLA  I   iB 

Bast  Feliciana  -.  .. 

Ben  A.  Price,  WLA  II   " 

George   Bunch,  WLA   I    *' 

Paul  Littlefield,  WLA   I    A1 

East  Baton  Rouge 

James   Singleton,   WLA   II    37 

Huey  P.  Sanders,  WLA  I   z* 

Thomas  Trahan,  WLA  I   

St.  Helena 

Granville   McCoy    \\ 

Rosco   Brecheen    £? 

Ernest    Dillion    °J? 

Henry    E.    Breeland    °° 

Prestley   R.    Mack    37 

Charles    Harris    " 

L.   P.   Easterly    ^ 

Allen  C.  Jones    ^ 

Lloyd   Smith    d ' 

Tangipahoa 

Jesse  M.  Sanders,  WLA  II    71 

Joseph  Anderson,  WLA  I    11a 

Huey  Bardwell,  WLA  I   f» 

E.  J.  Milton,  WLA  I   139 

Nick  Niehaus,  WLA  I    ■"» 

Ascension 

Harold  Schexnayder,  WLA  II    203 

M.  E.  Causey,  WLA  I   3 

Robert  Joffrion,  WLA  I    41 

Washington 

Levert   Strahan,  WLA   II    156 

Thomas  A.  Kemp,  WLA   I    340 

Sidney  J.   Lyons,  WLA  I    283 

St.  Tammany 

Arthur  D.  Parker,  WLA  II    265 

Bardley  W.  Herring,  WLA  I   20 

Arthur  Jenkins,  WLA  I  156 

DISTRICT  VIII 

Frank  Trocchiano,  WLA   III    0 

Assumption 

Cullen  J.  Landry,  WLA  II    78 


Chris  Acosta,  WLA  I   99 

Sterling  J.  Landry,  WLA  I    88 

Iberia 

Theodore  Bonin,  WLA   II    92 

Gilmand  J.  Landry,  WLA  I   57 

Joseph  Wagespack,   Boat  Capt 84 

Lafourche 

Ulysse  J.  Ougel,  WLA  II   109 

Lloyd    Songe,   Boat   Capt 87 

Earl  J.  Adams,  WLA  I   103 

St.  Mary 

Aubrey  Nini,  WLA  II    135 

Huey  O.  Ashley,  WLA  II    (At  Large)    78 

Terrebonne 

Peter  C.   Legnon,  WLA  II    140 

Joseph  Thibodeaux,  WLA  I    162 

James  Jaccuzzo,  WLA  I    144 

St.  James 

Robert  Pertuis,  WLA  II    27 

Mark  J.  Granier,  WLA  I    1 

St.  John 

Earl  Gorio,  WLA  II   23 

Frank  Reno,  Sr.,  WLA  I  50 

St.  Charles 

Ray  Montet,  WLA  I   206 

Jefferson 

Alex  Coulon,  Sr.,  WLA   II    125 

Joseph  Billiot,  WLA   II    (At  Large)    21 

Irvin   Dares,  WLA   I    209 

Charles   Miller,  WLA  I    171 

Lloyd    Bienville,   Deckhand    6 

Orleans 

Albert  Camus,  WLA  II    161 

James   Cavalier,   WLA   I    151 

St.  Bernard 

Samuel  J.   Nunex,  WLA   II    86 

Plaquemine 

Emile   Perez,  WLA   II    86 

Richard  Allen  Barney,  WLA  I   3 


Shown  holding  catfish  that  were  illegally  taken  by 
an  Alexandria  man  apprehended  by  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  wildlife  agents, 
from  left  are  Charles  Wiley,  Wesley  Slay  and  Earl 
Corley.  Also  participating  in  the  all-night  search 
that  led  to  the  arrest  and  fish  seizures  were  Capt. 
Earl  H.  Nugent  and  agents  Jack  Coleman  and  Arnie 
Sasser. 
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TYPE  OF  VIOLATIONS 


Hunting  teal  w/o  license   

Hunting  teal  w/o  federal  stamp 

Hunting  teal  w/o  permit   

Overlimit  of  teal   

Hunting  teal   illegal   hours    

Hunting  teal  unplugged  gun    

Hunting  teal  closed  season   

Hunting  teal  live  decoys    

Hunting  teal  from  running  power  boat  .... 

Killing  snipe  closed  season   

Hunting  doves  w/o  license    

Hunting  doves  illegal  hours   

Overlimit  of  doves   

Hunting  doves  in  closed  season   

Hunting   doves  unplugged   gun    

Hunting  doves  over  baited  area    

Poss.  of  Grebe    

Hunting  ducks  with  rifle   

Hunting  coots  w/o  license   

Overlimit  of  coots    

Hunting  coots  illegal  hours   

Hunting  coots  illegal  hours   

Hunting  coots  unplugged  gun 

Hunting  coots   closed   season    

Shooting   coots — Powered    boat    

Hunting  over  baited  area 

Hunting  ducks  w/o  license    

Hunting  ducks  unplugged  gun   

Hunting  ducks  w/o  federal  Stamp 

Hunting  ducks  illegal  hours    

Hunting  ducks  closed  season 

Hunting  ducks  with  live  decoys   

Overlimit  ducks    

Hunting  ducks  from  running  boat 

No  signature  on  stamp    

Poss.   completely   dressed   birds    

Hunting  geese  w/o  license    

Hunting  geese  w/e  federal  stamp   

Hunting  geese  illegal  hours 

Hunting  geese  in  closed  season   

Over  limit  of  geese   

Aiding  and  abetting  in  the  sale  of  ducks  . . 

Hunting  ducks  from  car    

Selling  wild  ducks    

Trawling  w/o  license    

Trawling  w/o  non-resident  license    

Trawling  in  closed  season   

Trawling  in   closed   area    

Using  over  50  ft.  trawl   

Trawling  illegal  hours    

Illegal    butterfly    nets    

Blocking  passage  of  fish   

Undersize    shrimp    

Improper  size  mesh   

Selling  shrimp  no  license 

Fishing  w/o   license    

Selling  fish  w/o  license 

Commercial  Fishing  w/o  non-resident  license 

Undersize   fish    

Undersize    crabs     

Using  fish  traps    

Seine   closed   area    

Selling  &  poss.  of  game  fish   

Blocking  passage  w/seine    

Illegal  size  mesh    

Untagged  hoop  nets 

Commercial  using  illegal  tackle    

Shocking  fish    

Fishing  gill  nets — no  tags   

Fishing   w/o   license    1 

Sport  Fishing  w/o  non-resident  license   .  .  . 

Shocking   fish    

Selling  sport  fish   

Illegal  tackle  for  sport  fishing    

Undersized   fish    

Poss.   of   telephone   devices    

Overlimit  of  fish   

Contributing   to  juvenile    

Selling  oysters — no  license    

Poss.  crabs  in  berry  stage    

Poss.  of  Pirranah    

Hunting  robins  in  closed  season 

Taking  egrets   

Poss.   Killdeer    

Disturbing  the   peace    

Criminal    trespass    

Stealing  O.B.  Motors  

No  brake  tag    


8 

3 

5 

16 

9 

15 

18 

23 

1 

4 

3 

i 

17 

31 

12 

22 

10 

8 

29 

22 

12 

3 

4 

4 

1 

4 

37 

10 

9 

3 

*5 

28 

23 

9 

29 

8 

29 

8 

43 

30 

153 

90 

196 

119 

6 

2 

121 

38 

67 

13 

6 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

17 

39 

49 

53 

46 

7 

1 

'i 

14 

49 

3 

49 

113 

8 

16 

93 

69 

1 

4 

1 

57 

57 

17 

11 

13 

29 

25 

6 

,295 

1,536 

36 

29 

17 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

51 

2 

1 

8 

6 

1 

3 

2!) 


20 


28 


Simple   assault    

Poss.   sawed  off  shotgun    

Hunting  on  refuge — no  permit   

Running  through   roadblock    

Hunting  rabbits  w/o  license   41 

Hunting  rabbits   in  closed  season 

Overlimit  rabbits   illegal    

Poss.  of  rabbits  illegal   

Hunting    rabbits    at   night    

Hunting  squirrel  w/o  license   

Hunting  squirrel  in  closed  season   .... 

Overlimit  of  squirrel   

Poss.  of  squirrel  illegal 

Hunting  squirrel  at  night 

Hunting  rabbits — burn  grass   

Hunting  w/unplugged  gun    

Hunting  on  road  or  hwy 

Hunting   from   vehicle    

Hunting  in  flooded  area    

Running  dogs — with  pistol 

Hunting  quail  in  closed  season    

Hunting  quail  w/o  license   

Overlimit    quail     

Hunting  on  state  park   

Hunting  deer  from  boat   

Hunting  deer  w/o  license 

Hunting  deer  w/o  big  game  license   12 

Hunting  deer   in   closed   season    118 

Hunting  deer  in  closed   area    16 

Hunting  deer  w/unplugged  gun    17 

Untagged    deer     81 

Hunting  deer  w/o  permit   

Hunting  deer  on  GMA  illegal    

Hunting   deer   at  night    

Hunting  deer  w/o   dogs — still   season 

Poss.   of  doe   deer    

Poss.  of  deer  illegal    

Hunting  deer  in  flooded  area    

Poss.  of  gun  while  bow  hunting   

Shooting  deer  off  road  of  hwy 

Hunting  deer  on  St.  Preserve 

Poss.  illegal  deer  meat 5 

Hunting  with  dogs  on   GMA    

Poss.    of    ibis     9 

Hunting  bear  in  closed  season    8 

Firehunting       2 

Hunting  w/o   non-resident  license    27 

Resisting    arrest     18 

Hunting   w/o    license    227 

Hunting   state   game   pre 

Hunting  turkey  w/o  license    2 

Hunting  turkey  w/o  non-resident  license    . 

Hunting  turkey   in   closed   season    6 

Hunting  turkey — no  tag    

Poss.  of  illegal  turkey 

Hunting  turkey  in  closed  parish 

Hunting  turkey  in  baited  area 

Hunting   turkey   w/illegal   gun    

Hunting  turkey  with  dogs    

Hunting  frogs  in  closed  season    40 

Illegal    gig     3 

Poss.  of  firearms  while  frogging    7 

Selling  coon  w/o  license     3 

Hunting  coon  w/shotgun   14 

Hunting  coon  w/o  dog 

Hunting  alligators  in  closed  season 20 

Undersized    alligators     1 

Poss.  of  alligators    

Shipping    alligators — no    tag    4 

Trapping   w/o    license    9 

Trapping   in   closed   season    14 

Buying   fur   w/o   license    

Selling  fur  w/o  license    

Shipping  fur  w/o  license 

Taking  at  night  w/light  &  gun    

Trapping  in  closed  area    

Unregistered  boat    253 

No   numbers   on  boat    72 

Expired    registration     

No   life   preserver    896 

No   running    lights    10 

Water   skiing  w/one  operator    13 

Reckless  operation  of  m/b    8 

Failing   to   file   report    

Selling    rabbits     2 

Trespassing  on  refuge  with  gun    37 

No   camping   permit    5 

Operating  hunting   club  w/o   license 

Selling     deer     9 

Poss.   of   meadow  lark    3 


5 

1 

1 

1 

41 

58 

80 

25 

9 

6 

9 

469 

663 

20 

26 

91 

65 

4 

2 

3 

89 

40 

8 

11 

15 

1 

4 

2 

5 

13 

5 

15 
7 
100 
11 
11 
50 
17 
40 
81 

59 
60 

2 

55 

2 

4 
4 

3 
18 
10 

7 

122 

14 

3 

5 
8 
1 


1 
1 

19 
7 
3 

2 
5 
25 
4 
6 

*3 

6 


22 

211 

75 

77 

861 

23 

31 

7 

1 


March-April,  1968 


No  fire  extinguisher  on   boat    3 

Poss.   of   illegal   whiskey    2 

TOTALS      5,756 


FINES   COLLECTED   IN   STATE   AND 
FEDERAL   COURTS 


5,858 


Acadia     $ 

Allen   _ 

Ascension    .  . . 
Assumption    . . 
Avoyelles    .... 
Beauregard    . . 
Bienville     .... 

Bossier    

Caddo    

Calcasieu    .... 

Caldwell    

Cameron  .... 
Catahoula  .  .  . 
Claiborne  .... 
Concordia   .... 

DeSoto     

E.  Baton  Rouge 

E.  Carroll 

E.    Feliciana    . 
Evangeline 
Franklin     .... 

Grant     

Iberia    

Iberville    

Jackson 

Jefferson  .... 
Jeff.  Davis  . . 
Lafayette  .... 
Lafourche     . .  . 

LaSalle    

Lincoln    

Livingston    . . . 

Madison    

Morehouse  . . . 
Natchitoches    . 

Orleans     

Ouachita  .... 
Plaquemine  . . 
Pointe     Coupee 

Rapides     

Red  River  . .  . 
Richland     .... 

Sabine   

St.  Bernard  . . 
St.  Charles  .. 
St.  Helena  .  .  . 
St.  James   .... 

St.  John    

St.  Landry  . . . 
St.  Martin   . . . 

St.    Mary    

St.  Tammany  . 
Tangipahoa    .  . 

Tensas     

Terrebonne     . . 

Union     

Vermilion    .... 

Vernon    

Washington    . . 

Webster     

W.  Baton  Rouge 
W.  Carroll  .  .  . 
W.  Feliciana     . 

Winn    

TOTALS 


Slate 

115.00 
426.00 
426.00 
500.00 
401.50 
1,306.00 
1,580.00 
410.00 


550.50 

927.00 
1,684.00 
3,303.00 

615.00 
2,880.00 

289.00 

'  913.66 
770.00 
180.00 

1,452.00 

1,544.00 
15.00 

6,145.00 
200.00 


2,300.00 
5,920.00 


1,345.00 


573.00 
707.00 


3,230.00 


225.00 

1,214.00 

790.00 

2,117.00 

130.00 

575.00 

656.00 

865.00 

271.00 

767.00 

1,009.00 

1,127.00 

1,367.50 

1,839.00 

387.50 

100.00 

1,142.00 

136.00 

592.00 

673.00 

403.50 

100.00 

4,381.00 

306.50 

79.50 

808.00 

275.00 


1,704.50 
673.00 


3,034.50 

2,182.50 

962.50 

10.00 

617.50 

990.00 

2,775.00 

305.00 

244.50 

2,350.00 

86.00 

1,733.00 

50.00 

712.50 

80.00 

70.00 

798.00 

2,315.00 

1,357.50 

3,100.00 

484.00 

9,229.50 


281.50 


1,295.00 
1,100.00 


1,690.00 


25.00 

300.66 


1,130.50 
211.50 
300.00 
1,950.00 
1,077.00 
820.00 
100.00 
710.00 

'2,418.46 
324.00 

'i,539.66 

VoYio 

212.66 

14.00 

70.00 

1,482.00 

831.00 

296.00 

1,692.50 

63.50 

7,200.00 


367.50 
100.00 

1,145.00 

82.00 

210.00 

1,619.00 
685.00 
380.00 
275.00 


552.00 
120.00 
672.00 


568.00 

1,955.00 

212.00 

376.56 


61.00 
3,050.00 
7,100.00 

93.00 


1,720.00 


100.00 


3,152.50 
170.00 


2,435.00 
1,600.00 


2,430.00 


820.00 
250.66 


.$69,014.00  $17,486.50  $49,639.90  $22,981.50 


FINES 

1966  1967 

Nolle   Prose    310  258 

Not    Guilty    20  22 

Decline    Prosecution    53  55 

Case  Dismissed   74  95 

Fine   Suspended    60  51 

Acquitted    3  0 

Probation    22  10 

Jail     29  18 


Left  to  right  are  Wildlife  agents  Charles  Miller, 
Irwin  Dares  and  Ray  Montet  who  recently  arrested 
a  violater  in  St.  James  Parish  and  booked  him  on 
three  charges.  The  man  was  booked  with  taking 
deer  at  night  with  headlight  and  shotgun,  killing 
doe  deer  in  closed  season  and  hunting  without  li- 
cense and  big  game  tags.  Missing  from  the  photo- 
graph is  agent  Bob  Pertuis  who  also  assisted  in  the 
arrest. 


Sportsmen's   Calendar 

32nd  National  Wildlife  Federation  Conven- 
tion, Houston,  Texas — March  8-10 

33rd  North  American  Wildlife  Conference, 
Houston,  Texas — March  11-13 

Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  Annual  Con- 
vention,   Shreveport,    La. — March    22-24 

Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association  An- 
nual Meeting,  Shreveport,  La. — March  23 

Louisiana  Wildlife  Biologists  Association 
Meeting— March  23 

Wildlife,  Fisheries  and  Outdoor  Recreation 
Committee  of  the  Police  Jury  Association 
of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans — March  25 

Louisiana  State  Trap  Shooting  Champion- 
ship, Shreveport,  La. — May  2-5 

Louisiana  Crawfish  Festival,  Breaux  Bridge, 
La. — May  3-5 

American  Association  for  Conservation  In- 
formation Annual  Convention,  New  Or- 
leans, La. — June  2-5 

Hammond  Knights  of  Columbus  Fishing 
Rodeo— May  24-26 

Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo,  Grand  Isle,  La. — 
July  18-20 
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Crawfish  Festival 
at  Breaux  Bridge 

Joe   L.    Herring 

LOUISIANA  is  blessed  with  natural  resources, 
more  so  than  any  other  state  in  this  great 
nation  of  ours.  To  honor  one  of  our  resources 
— small  crustacean — the  crawfish — a  festival  is 
held  every  other  year  in  the  city  of  Breaux 
Bridge,  Crawfish  Capitol  of  the  World.  This 
year's  schedule  of  events  will  take  place  May  3, 
4  and  5. 

Beautiful  Bayou  Teche  is  the  setting  for  many 
events  during  the  Crawfish  Festival.  To  begin 
with  the  Cajuns  of  Breaux  Bridge  begin  their 
festivities  with  a  religious  ceremony  held  along 
the  Bayou,  beneath  moss  laden  oaks.  Also  along 
the  Bayou  is  the  Bayou  Parade,  a  floatilla  spec- 
tacle with  boats,  giant  crawfish  and  parties. 

One  of  the  most  unique  races  in  the  world  is 
held  during  the  festival  and  that  is  the  crawfish 
races.  The  crustaceans  are  placed  in  the  center 
of  a  painted  circle  with  smaller  circles  painted 
inside.  The  first  crawfish  to  reach  the  outer 
circle  is  the  winner.  People  bring  their  entry  for 
this  race  from  far  and  near  as  the  winner  is 
proclaimed  the  World  Champion.  Tee-Louie 
owned  by  Ray  Broussard,  Breaux  Bridge  was 
last  festival  winner. 

Crawfish  are  skillfully  trained  and  proudly 
display  the  colorful  silks  of  their  trainers  and 
owners.  The  victorious  crustacean  is  then  mounted 
and  preserved  for  posterity. 

Fais  do  do,  street  dance  is  held  at  two  strate- 
gic points,  downtown  featuring  French  accordian 
and  rock  and  roll  music  so  that  all  visitors  from 
8  to  80  can  join  in  the  merrymaking.  Originally 
a  fais  do  do  was  a  dance  attended  by  all  members 
of  the  family,  and  took  its  name  (fais  do  do 
means  go  to  sleep)  from  the  fact  that  a  room  was 
set  aside  for  cradling  infants  while  their  parents 
enjoyed  the  dance  and  music.  So  successful  and 
enthusiastic  has  the  Breaux  Bridge  Fais  Do  Do 
been,  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  it  on  the  streets. 
The  dancing  begins  in  the  early  evening  and  goes 
on  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  on  both 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights. 

The  crawfish  eating  contest,  a  fantastic  event, 
is  held  on  main  street  where  the  world's  re- 
nowned gourmands  vie  for  the  coveted  trophy. 
The  two  hour  contest,  pits  not  only  the  quantity 
consumed,  but  the  dexterity  in  obtaining  the 
meat  from  the  crawfish.  Too,  the  sounds  of  cheer- 
ing supporters  has  each  contestant  spurred  to  his 
capacity.  Local  gourmand  Andrew  Thevenot  now 
claims  the  title  by  putting  away  31.5  pounds  of 
crawfish  at  the  last  event.  The  contest  is  open 
to  anyone  in  the  world. 

On  Saturday  the  Crawfish  Queen  Coronation 
Ball  will  be  held.  This  glittering  spectacle  with 
its  handsome  decoration,  enhances  the  theme  of 
the  festival  "The  Gay  90's".  The  queen  and  her 
attendants  are  chosen  from  a  bevy  of  Cajun 
beauties.  Her  highness  rules  over  the  Sunday 
afternoon  parade  dedicated  in  her  honor. 


Crawfish  is  number  one  at  Breaux  Bridge  as  many 
participants  have  bright  red  crawfish  on  their  shirts 
and  dresses. 

Other  events  to  name  a  few  are:  Cooking  Bee, 
Bingo  Games,  Horse  and  Buggy  Parade,  Para- 
chute jump,  Trampoline  exhibits  and  Gay  90's 
costume  contest.  * 


Federation    Scholarship 


Ray  Aycock,  Jr.,  right,  a  graduate  student  at  Lou- 
isiana State  University,  is  shown  receiving  a  scholar- 
ship check  from  Arthur  L.  Darnsteadt,  Jr.,  Lake 
Charles,  vice  president  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  which  made  the  scholarship  money  avail- 
able. The  1967  award  was  given  in  memory  of  the 
late  Harry  G.  Gates,  Lake  Charles,  who  was  a  past 
president  of  the  federation  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a  wildlife  instructor  with  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission. 
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One  of  the  beautiful  floats  depicting  Cameron  Parish  as  "Parish 
of  Opportunity". 


The  1968  Fur  and  Wildlife 
queen  Miss  Nancy  Jordan  of 
Buras,  La. 


J.  B.  Jones  of  Cameron,  was 
the  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Fur  and   Wildlife   Festival. 


Howard  Dufrene,  Biologist  for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission,  explaining  some  of  the  finer  points  of  fur 
grading  to  some  of  the  contestants  in  the  State  4-H  Fur  judging 
contest. 


Right,  Winners  in 
the  junior  Duck 
Calling  Competi- 
tion were,  Kenneth 
Hebert,  Sweet 
Lake;  Malcolm 
Hebert,  Jr.,  Sweet 
Lake  and  Martin 
Miller  of  Cameron. 
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12th  Annual 
Cameron 
Fur  and 
Wildlife 
Festival 


Bob   Dennie 

JANUARY  is  always  a  big  month  for  Cameron 
parish  and  this  year  was  no  exception.  The 
Twelfth  Annual  Fur  and  Wildlife  Festival 
was  held  in  Cameron  on  January  12-13.  This 
festival  promotes  wildlife  in  several  phases  in- 
cluding both  commercial  and  sport  thus  making 
it  a  colorful,  entertaining  and  educational  festi- 
val. 

Starting  off  the  festival  this  year  was  the 
Archery  Contest.  This  was  a  first  for  the  festi- 
val and  plans  are  to  make  this  a  much  larger 
phase  of  the  festival  next  year.  The  day  con- 
tinued with  trap  shooting,  State  4-H  Fur  Judging 
and  the  Parish  Queen's  Contest. 

Each  year  the  festival  workers  try  to  add  new 
and  different  events  to  add  interest  to  the  Festi- 
val. People  from  all  parts  of  Louisiana  as  well 
as  from  other  states  attend  the  festival. 

Muskrat  and  nutria  skinning  events  drew  the 
largest  crowds  and  defending  muskrat  champion, 
Fletcher  Miller  of  Cameron  retained  his  number 
one  position  by  skinning  his  animal  in  1  minute 
4  seconds,  with  Bobby  Lalande,  Cameron,  second 
and  Bob  Schwark,  Cameron,  third. 

In  the  nutria  skinning  contest  Wade  Vincent, 
Pecan  Island  retained  his  championship  which 
he  won  last  year  by  skinning  his  nutria  in  1 
minute  19  seconds;  Bernell  Koch,  Pecan  Island, 
second;  Fletcher  Miller,   Cameron,  third. 

Highlight  of  the  afternoon  was  the  Fur  and 
Wildlife  Festival  parade  with  its  beautiful  floats 
depicting  wildlife  in  our  great  state.  Winners  in 
the  senior  division:  Most  beautiful — Cameron 
Parish  Home  Demonstration,  first;  Cameron 
Lions  Club,  second ;  Ladies  VFW  Auxiliary, 
third.  Most  original — Catholic  Daughters  of  Our 
Lady  Star  of  the  Sea  Court,  first;  Cameron 
Optimists,  second;  commercial  float  category 
was  taken  by  Cameron  Crew  Boats.  In  the  junior 
division :  Most  beautiful — Cameron  Junior  4-H, 
first;  Grand  Cheniere  Junior  4-H,  second. 

The  Fur  and  Wildlife  Festival  is  enjoyed  by 
the  young  as  well  as  the  old.  Each  event  is  cen- 
tered around  both  Junior  and  Senior  competi- 
tions. Fathers  and  mothers  are  usually  "rooting" 
for  their  children  in  the  Junior  Division  then  the 
table  turns  and  youths  are  cheering  their  parents 
in  the  Senior  Division.  All  makes  for  an  enjoyable 
event  win  or  lose. 

Other  events  and  winners  listed  in  first  through 
third  place  were  as  follows : 

Junior  Duck  Calling — Kenneth  Hebert.  Sweetlake,  first; 
Malcolm  Hebert,  Jr.,  Sweetlake,  second;  Martin  Miller, 
Cameron,  third. 

Junior  Goose  Calling — Dwight  Savoy,  Creole,  first; 
Jeffrey  Boudreaux,  Creole,  second;  Malcolm  Hebert,  Jr., 
Sweetlake,  third. 
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ne  of  the  beautiful  floats  carrying  some  lovely  early  trappers. 

Junior  Trap  Shooting  Division — Kenneth  Hebert,  Grand 
Lake,  first;  Barry  Kelly,  Cameron,  second;  David  Brous- 
sard,  Cameron,  third. 

Junior  Muskrat  Skinning  Division — Wade  Miller,  Cam- 
eron, first;  Martin  Miller,  Cameron,  second;  Roderick 
Primeaux,  Creole,  third. 

Junior  Nutria  Skinning  Division — Johnny  Roy,  Grand 
Cheniere,  first;  (7  minutes  34  seconds);  Wade  Miller, 
Cameron,    second;    Martin    Miller,    Cameron,    third. 

State  Trap  Shooting  Women's  Division — Janie  McCall, 
Grand  Cheniere,  first;  Norma  Blake,  Cameron,  second; 
Annie  Miller,  Creole,  third. 

State  Trap  Shooting  Men's  Division — Danny  Thomas, 
Cameron,  first;  Donald  Kelly,  Cameron,  second;  Marsh 
Henshaw,  Lake  Charles,  third. 

State  Fur  Judging,  U-H — William  King,  Houma,  first; 
Ricky  White,  Hackberry,  second ;  Wallace  Ackman,  Center- 
ville,  third. 

State  Archery — Harvey  Cryar,  Moss  Bluff,  first;  Clyde 
Eccles,  Sulphur,  second;  Irvin  Monroe,  Moss  Bluff,  third. 

State  Retriever  Dog  Trials — Wayne  Johnson  (Beau), 
West  Lake,  first;  J.  Pair  (Goldie),  Lake  Charles,  second; 
K.  McCartney,    (Shawn),  Hackberry,  third. 

International  Dog  Trials — Wayne  Johnson  (Beau), 
West  Lake,  first;  Ray  Burleigh  (Prince),  Cameron,  sec- 
ond;  Jimmy   Baker    (Lad),   Cameron,   third. 

Senior  Duck  Calling — Clarence  Dominque,  Port  Arthur, 
first;  Clark  Hoffpauer,  Crowley,  second;  Cliff  Sadell, 
Port  Arthur,  third. 

Senior  Goose  Calling — James  Bell,  Lake  Charles,  first; 
Cliff  Savoy,  Port  Arthur,  second;  Charles  Trahan,  Cam- 
eron, third. 


William  King  of  Houma  is  presented  with  the  first 
place  trophy  for  the  state  4-H  fur  competition  by  Dr. 
Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  Also  shown  here  are 
Rich  White,  second,  of  Hackberry  and  Wallace  Ak- 
man,  third,  of  Centerville. 


Phe  final  night  of  the  beauty  competition  brought  all  of  the  var- 
ous  queens  from  the  fur  producing  parishes  to  Cameron.  Part 
if  this  group  is  shown  here  with  some  members  of  the  Cameron 
Mice  Jury. 

Miss  Nancy  Lea  Jordan,  20,  of  Buras  was  crowned 
queen  of  the  festival  Saturday  night.  This  was  certainly 
a  good  present  for  Nancy  as  she  was  crowned  on  Saturday, 
her  20th  birthday.  Miss  Jordan  is  a  junior  at  Louisiana 
Tech,  majoring  in  history  and  sociology.  Her  hobby  is 
Japanese  poetry,  an  exercise  called  haiku  consisting  of 
17  syllables  in  three  lines.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Jordan  and  represented  Plaquemines  Parish, 
one  of  the  12  fur  producing  parishes  in  the  state. 

The  runners-up,  in  order,  are  Gloria  Duplieux  of  Norco; 
Bonnie  Stinnett  of  Berwick  and  Linda  Lou  Moore  of 
Bridge  City  in  Jefferson   Parish. 

Dianne  Warren  of  Cameron  was  selected  Miss  Person- 
ality by  the  other  contestants. 

The  nine  contestants  received  fur  stoles,  as  is  traditional, 
just  before  the  winners  were  announced. 

Fast  draw  artist,  Bill  Jordan,  former  Assistant  Chief 
Patrol  Inspector  of  the  U.  S.  Border  Patrol,  gave  a 
"pistol"  shooting  exhibition.  Bill  is  now  Southwest  Rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  head- 
quarters out  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
had  a  large  display,  constructed  by  Commission  Wildlife 
Instructors  in  the  Cameron  Library.  The  wildlife  display 
portrayed  the  natural  resources  of  the  Cameron  and 
Gulf  Coast.  * 


A  winning  combination  of  father  and  son,  Fletcher 
Miller  of  Cameron  who  won  first  in  parish  trap 
shooting,  Senior  muskrat  skinning  and  third  in 
nutria  skinning.  His  son  Wade  took  first  in  junior 
muskrat  skinning  as  well  as  second  in  junior  nutria 
skinning. 


©  i 


Winners  in  the  senior  nutria  skinning  contest;  Wade 
Vincent,  Pecan  Island;  Bobby  Schwark,  Cameron; 
and  Fletcher  Miller  of  Cameron. 


March-April,  1968 
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Wildlife  Week 
March  17-23 


THE  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, together  with  conservation  orga- 
nizations in  other  states,  is  joining  with 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  in  sponsoring 
Wildlife  Week  1968,  March  17-23.  The  theme, 
"Learn  to  Live  with  Nature,"  stresses  the  need 
for  conservation  education. 

Joe  L.  Herring,  chief  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division  of  the  Commission,  State  chairman  for 
the  Wildlife  Week  effort,  pointed  out:  "People 
are  sold  on  the  idea  of  enjoying  nature,  and  now 
we  must  sell  them  on  the  idea  of  learning  to  ap- 
preciate and  care  for  natural  resources.  Con- 
servation education  should  be  a  part  of  every 
school  program.  It  can  also  be  a  community  proj- 
ect. People  young  and  old  should  learn  that  they 
can  help  fight  water  and  air  pollution,  litter  and 
waste." 

The  Wildlife  Week  observance  was  first  pro- 
claimed by  President  Roosevelt  in  1938.  It  is 
sponsored  statewide  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Wildlife   Federation. 

This  conservation  organization,  headquartered 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  represents  two  million  per- 
sons in  state  conservation  organizations,  as  well 
as  individual  members  and  supporters.  Since  its 
founding  in  1936,  the  Federation  has  coordinated 
citizen  conservation  efforts  with  educational  pro- 
grams directed  towards  sound  management  of 
natural  resources — soil,  water,  forests,  range- 
land,  and  wildlife. 

The  Federation's  conservation  education  pro- 
gram includes  publishing  the  award-winning 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  Magazine  for  associate 
members.  Recently  a  new  program,  devoted  to 
resource  education  for  young  people,  was  launched. 
Called  the  Ranger  Rick  Nature  Club,  it  has 
its  own  publication,  RANGER  RICK'S  NATURE 
MAGAZINE.  Other  NWF  services  include  the 
distribution  of  CONSERVATION  NEWS  and 
CONSERVATION  REPORT. 

National  honorary  chairman  for  Wildlife  Week 
is  television  and  motion  picture  star  Dick  Van 
Dyke.  In  a  recent  interview,  he  stressed  the  need 
to  teach  conservation.  "The  amount  of  resources 
we  have  is  limited,  and  every  day  more  demands 
are  placed  upon  them — that  is  why  we  must 
learn  to  live  with  nature — not  in  spite  of  it." 

For  more  information,  contact  Charles  Bosch, 
Jr.,  Executive  Director,  Louisiana  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, P.  0.  Box  53112,  Istrouma  Station,  Bat- 
on Rouge,  Louisiana  70805,  or  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  Department  106,  1412  16th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  * 


Stressing  the  importance  of  conservation  education, 
the  theme  of  the  1968  promotion  during  Wildlife 
Week  is,  "Learn  to  live  with  Nature". 


New    Personnel    Officer 


William  C.  McCarroll,  retired  Lt.  Colonel  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  is  the  new  Personnel  Of- 
ficer for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
he  holds  a  B.S.  in  Zoology.  McCarroll  also  attended 
Georgetown  University  and  the  Air  University.  Dur- 
ing his  25  years  of  service  with  the  Air  Force,  he 
had  many  years  of  experience  in  working  with  per- 
sonnel and  in  counseling  personnel. 
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Woodcock  Workers 
Meet  at  LSU 


The  American  woodcock,  which  in  several 
ways  is  an  ornithological  curiosity — an 
unusually  long  bill  the  top  of  which  is 
hinged  for  grasping  earthworms  in  moist  soil, 
extra  large  eyes  mounted  unusually  far  to  the 
rear  of  its  head  and  a  brain  that  hangs  suspended 
in  its  own  peculiar  manner — was  the  center  of 
attention  on  the  Louisiana  State  University  cam- 
pus recently. 

From  January  24-26  the  second  American 
Woodcock  Research  and  Management  Symposium 
was  held  on  the  campus  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. This  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  and  Louisiana 
State  University  School  of  Forestry  and  Wild- 
life Management  and  the  General  Extension  Di- 
vision. State  and  Federal  wildlife  workers  from 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States,  provincial 
and  federal  wildlife  personnel  from  Canada  and 
several  interested  private  individuals  made  up 
the  60-odd  participants  in  the  program. 

Program  participants  heard  panel  discussions 
on  the  current  status  of  woodcock  populations 
and  research  programs;  woodcock  and  snipe 
capture  techniques,  including  mist  nets,  night 
lighting,  decoy  traps  and  pointing  dogs;  and  a 
particularly  interesting  session  on  future  re- 
search needs. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  meeting,  program 
participants  had  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  a 
woodcock  banding  operation  "Louisiana  style". 
With   this   technique,    which   was   developed   by 


During  the  symposium,  John  D.  Newsom,  leader  of 
the  LSU  cooperative  wildlife  unit,  took  participants 
on  a  field  trip  where  actual  capture  and  banding 
took  place.  Newsom,  left,  explains  sexing  and  ageing 
techniques  to  Dr.  Leslie  Tuck. 

Director  Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  woodcock  are  cap- 
tured for  banding  at  night  on  their  feeding 
grounds  with  the  aid  of  headlights  and  long 
handled  nets.  For  capturing  large  numbers  of 
birds  on  the  wintering  grounds  this  is  the  most 
successful  technique  ever  developed.  During  the 
current  winter,  LSU  students  and  staff  have 
banded  over  1,000  woodcock. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  meeting  a  field  trip 
was  made  to  show  symposium  participants  typi- 
cal wintering  woodcock  habitat  in  the  Atchafa- 
laya  basin.  Several  of  the  nighttime  banding 
fields  were  visited  as  well  as  cover  surrounding 
these  fields. 

Program  participants  expressed  keen  satisfac- 
tion with  the  symposium  and  left  the  meeting 
with  the  feeling  that  the  lot  of  this  fine  little 
game  bird  had  been  improved.  * 


Leading  a  discussion  on  the  common  Snipe  breeding 
ground  range  is  Dr.  Leslie  Tuck  of  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service,  shown  at  right.  Assisting  Dr.  Tuck 
is  Dr.  Fant  Martin  of  the  LSU  School  of  Forestry 
and  Wildlife  Management. 


The  woodcock,  a  visitor  to  our  state  each  sea- 
son, seldom  sees  what  he  eats.  By  driving  a  three- 
inch  bill  into  the  mud,  its  highly  sensitive  tip 
feels  earthworms,  the  principal  food  of  the  wood- 
cock. 
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DAM  DEDICATED 
TO  GLASSELL 

Adam  TO  hold  water  in  a  prime  Canadian 
marsh  was  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  last 
year  to  the  late  A.  C.  "Popps"  Glassell  of 
Louisiana.  Ceremonies  were  held  near  Moose 
Jaw  in  Saskatchewan,  an  area  from  which  many 
ducks  migrate  to  this  state. 

The  late  A.  C.  Glassell  of  Shreveport  was  a 
past  chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission ;  a  past  president  of  Ducks 
Unlimited,  sponsors  of  the  project,  and  the  re- 
cipient of  the  1965  outstanding  conservationist 
award,  presented  annually  by  the  Louisiana  Out- 
door Writers  Association. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  state  sportsmen  have 
generously  contributed  to  waterfowl  manage- 
ment projects  in  Canada  through  Ducks  Unlimit- 
ed, a  privately  financed  conservation  agency 
that  has  spearheaded  many  projects  and  pro- 
grams in  Canada  that  produce  ducks  for  Louisi- 
ana hunters. 

The  Glassell  memorial  will  provide  a  marsh 
edge  of  seven  miles,  thereby  establishing  an  im- 
portant breeding  ground  and  approximately  one 
thousand  water  acres  will  be  created  as  a  molt- 
ing and  staging  area  for  adult  ducks.  Investi- 
gations of  the  area  reveals  use  by  such  species  as 
mallards,  pintails,  gadwall  and  blue-winged  teal. 

Glassell  was  a  recognized  leader  in  waterfowl 
affairs  for  many  years  in  Louisiana  and  through- 
out the  North  American  continent. 

The  dedication  ceremonies,  sponsored  by  DU 
and  the  Saskatchewan  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, was  attended  by  Commissioner  Jimmie 
Thompson  and  Assistant  Director  Richard  Yancey 
of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

The  Glassell  Memorial  project  at  Pelican  Lake 
is  situated  sixty  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  or  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  the 
town  of  Moose  Jaw. 

The  lake  basin  is  about  5,000  acres  in  extent. 
In  wet  years  it  is  an  important  waterfowl  breed- 
ing marsh  and  provides  habitat  for  moulting 
adults  and  spring  and  fall  migrants.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  is  only  in  wet  years  that  Thunder  Creek, 
the  chief  source,  provides  sufficient  water  to 
maintain  the  lake. 

In  order  to  more  nearly  balance  the  impounded 


This  photograph  shows 
Ducks  Unlimited  workers 
and  officials  at  the  for- 
mal dedication  of  the  Peli- 
can Lake  Mallard  Bay 
Project  in  Canada.  The 
5,000-acre  lake  is  one  of 
D.U.'s  many  "duck  fac- 
tories." Representing  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission 
were  former  chairman, 
Jimmie  Thompson  and 
R.  K.  Yancey,  assistant  di- 
rector. 


PELICAN    LAKE 
MALLARD  ..BAY    PROJECT 

BUILT    BY    DUCKS    UNLIMITED    IN    19b4 
TO     HONOR. 

A.  C.  GLASSELL 
STANDING    SPORTSMAN    AND    CONSERVATIONIST 

OF    SHREVEPORT,    LOUISIANA,  U.S.A.       '    . 

iSIDENT    OF    DUCKS    UNLIMITED    INC.,  1944<« 

THIS    PROJECT    MADE.  POSSIBLE    BY  THE 

INTRANATIONAL     CO-OPERATION     OF     LOUISIANA 

SPOR^' ":'N     IOOL    LANDOWNERS  AND   SPORiSMEN. 

....    ™    V-  ,'••  \TOit-.VAN    PISH    6   GAME    LEAGUE. 


Above  is  the  marker,  dedicated  in  the  fall,  of  the 
Pelican  Lake  Mallard  Bay  Project  built  by  Ducks 
Unlimited  in  honor  the  late  A.  C.  Glassell  of  Shreve- 
port. 

area  with  the  average  run  off,  Ducks  Unlimited 
built  a  restriction  dam  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake 
in  1964.  The  restricted  area  quickly  developed 
into  an  excellent  high  permanancy  marsh  com- 
prising 942  acres  of  water  and  6.1  miles  of 
shoreline. 

The  dam  is  2,840  feet  long  with  a  maximum  fill 
of  8.5  feet.  Two  72  inch  drop  structures  were  in- 
stalled through  the  dam  to  maintain  the  full  sup- 
ply level.  A  natural  emergency  spillway  is  pro- 
vided at  the  south  end  of  the  dam.  Three  islands 
were  built  in  the  main  reservoir  for  nesting  and 
additional  shoreline. 

Aquatic  food  plants  are  abundant,  and  there 
are  good  stands  of  such  emergents  as  bulrush 
and  cattail.  Surrounding  pasture  land  provides 
excellent  upland  nesting  cover. 

The  downstream  area  has  been  developed  by 
a  system  of  ditches  and  dugouts  which  are  sup- 
plied by  siphon  from  the  main  reservoir  in  dry 
years.  This  complex  extends  for  5-1/2  miles  and 
greatly  increases  production  from  the  area  and 
adds  5.7  miles  of  shoreline. 

Investigations  of  the  area  have  thrown  the 
spotlight  on  such  species  as  mallard,  pintail, 
gadwall  and  blue-winged  teal.  These  are  the 
dominant  species,  but  D.U.  fieldmen  are  certain 
that  the  deep-water  species  will  nest  in  the  area 
once  water  levels  are  adequate  and  stable.  Can- 
ada geese  will  be  established  as  nesters. 

The  Glassell  Memorial  project  is  now  a  perma- 
nent production  unit  as  well  as  an  important 
staging  area  for  migrating  waterfowl  that  travel 
the  Central  and  Mississippi  flyways.  * 
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Turkey  Outlook 
For  Spring 


Cliff  Williams 

WILD  TURKEY  hunters  once  again  will  enjoy 
the  longest  spring  wild  turkey  seasons  in 
over  a  quarter  century.  The  season  opens 
March  30  and  closes  April  21.  The  statewide  kill 
should  be  slightly  lower  than  for  the  Spring  of 
1967. 

The  main  reasons  for  this  predicted  lower  kill 
are  a  decrease  in  turkey  range  and  population 
fluctuations  in  part  of  southeast  Louisiana. 

Within  northeast  Louisiana  habitat  loss  due  to 
continued  land  clearing  in  bottomland  hardwoods 
has  reduced  the  existing  wild  turkey  range  in  part 
of  Morehouse  Parish  and  the  Delta  region  — 
especially  in  part  of  Franklin  Parish.  The  kill 
figure  should  not  vary  much  from  1967  due  to  a 
longer  season  on  the  40,000  acre  Georgia  Pacific 
Wildlife  Management  Area  northwest  of  Bastrop. 

Within  the  Florida  Parishes  of  southeastern 
Louisiana  turkey  hunting  in  the  Washington-St. 
Tammany  area  should  be  similar  to  that  of  a  year 
ago.  Reports  indicate  that  the  turkey  population 
in  northern  Livingston  and  St.  Helena  Parishes  is 
down  from  that  of  a  year  ago.  Parts  of  East 
Baton  Rouge  and  the  Feliciana  Parishes  show  a 
slight  increase  while  the  remainder  of  these 
parishes  support  bird  numbers  equal  to  that  of 
1967. 

The  bag  limit  is  one  gobbler  per  day  and  2 
gobblers  per  season.  This  bird  can  be  taken  by 
still  hunting  means  only.  The  use  of  dogs  and 
baiting  is  specifically  prohibited.  The  season  is 
open  only  in  those  parts  of  the  following  described 
parishes.  Parts  of  certain  parishes  are  included 
within  the  open  areas,  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
establishing  hunting  territory  boundaries. 

1968  TURKEY  SCHEDULE 
Open  only  in  the  following  areas  : 

AREA  A — Union  and  Morehouse  Parishes. 
East  of  La.  Hwy.  549  from  Arkansas  line  to  La. 
Hwy.  348  at  Conway;  north  of  La.  Hwys.  348 
and  33  from  Conway  to  Marion ;  East  and  north 
of  La.  Hwys.  143  and  2  from  Marion  to  Sterling- 
ton  to  junction  of  U.S.  Hwy.  165;  thence  west 
and  north  of  La.  Hwy.  2  and  U.S.  Hwy.  165  to 
junction  of  La.  Hwy.  139  at  Bastrop;  west  of  La. 
Hwys.  139  and  140  from  Bastrop  to  Bonita;  west 
of  U.S.  Hwy.  165  from  Bonita  to  Arkansas  line; 
EXCEPT  the  Union  Parish  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  See  Wildlife  Management  Area  Schedule 
for  Georgia  Pacific  Wildlife  Management  Area. 

AREA  B — Madison,  Franklin,  Catahoula,  Con- 


In  addition  to  the  areas  on  the  map,  the  Commission 
granted  an  open  season  on  gobblers  in  a  portion  of 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  See  story  on  this  page  for 
description  of  boundaries. 

cordia,  and  Tensas  Parishes,  South  of  U.S.  Hwy. 
80  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  La.  Hwy.  17  east 
of  La.  Hwys.  17  and  15  from  Delhi  to  Winnsboro 
to  Clayton ;  and  west  of  U.S.  Hwy.  65  from  Clay- 
ton to  Tallulah. 

AREA  C — East  Feliciana,  East  Baton  Rouge, 
Livingston,  St.  Helena,  and  Tangipahoa  Parishes. 
East  of  Thompson  Creek  from  the  Mississippi 
line  to  La.  Hwy.  10;  north  of  La.  Hwy.  10  from 
Thompson  Creek  to  Clinton ;  east  of  La.  Hwy.  67 
from  Clinton  to  the  junction  of  U.S.  Hwy.  190 
at  Baton  Rouge;  north  of  U.S.  Hwy.  190  from 
La.  Hwy.  67  to  the  Amite  River;  East  of  Amite 
River  from  U.S.  Hwy.  190  to  Lake  Maurepas; 
north  of  Lake  Maurepas  from  Amite  River  to 
U.S.  Hwy.  51 ;  and  west  of  U.S.  Hwy.  51  from 
Lake  Maurepas  to  the  Mississippi  State  Line. 

AREA  D — Washington  and  St.  Tammany 
Parishes.  East  of  La.  Hwy.  25  from  the  Missis- 
sippi State  Line  to  Covington;  east  and  north  of 
U.S.  Hwy.  190  from  Covington  to  the  junction  of 
U.S.  Hwy.  90;  and  north  of  U.S.  Hwy.  90  from 
the  junction  with  U.S.  Hwy.  190  to  the  Mississippi 
State  Line. 

AREA  E— Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  North  of  U.S. 
Highway  190  from  East  Atchafalaya  Protection 
Levee  (East  Morganza  Floodway  Levee)  to  the 
Atchafalaya  River ;  east  of  the  Atchafalaya  River 
from  U.S.  Highway  190  to  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
Railroad;  south  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad 
from  the  Atchafalaya  River  to  the  East  Atchaf- 
alaya Protection  Levee ;  West  of  the  East  Atchaf- 
alaya Protection  Levee  from  Texas  &  Pacific 
Railroad  to  U.S.  Highway  190. 

Remember.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  initiated  a  wild  turkey  trapping 
and  transplanting  program  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
still  continuing.  Wild  turkeys,  whether  native  or 
restocked,  need  protection  and  even  a  minimum 
amount  of  poaching  can  hinder  the  spread  and  in- 
crease of  this  bird.  Contact  your  local  wildlife 
enforcement  agent  if  you  should  become  aware  of 
any  illegal  turkey  hunting.  + 
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Field  Trials 


j. 
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Interest  IN  RAISING,  training  and  working  re- 
trievers is  steadily  increasing  in  Louisiana. 
During  the  past  few  years,  as  more  people 
became  aware  of  the  pleasure  that  owning,  train- 
ing and  using  a  retriever  could  bring,  they  started 
shopping  around  for  young  retriever  puppies. 
Hours  of  training  went  into  turning  those  pup- 
pies into  sturdy  big  dogs — highly  sensitive  to 
whistle  commands  and  hand  signals. 

Use  of  retrievers  proved  a  boon  to  waterfowlers 
who  found  that  when  they  shot  a  limit  of  ducks, 
those  ducks  were  recovered  and  that  they  did  not 
leave  another  limit  of  crippled  or  "lost"  ducks 
in  the  marsh.  They  liked  the  companionship  that 
retrievers  offered  when  they  hunted  alone,  and 
the  intangible  spirit  and  enthusiasm  that  these 
fine  dogs  offered  when  they  sensed  that  a  hunt- 
ing trip  was  started. 

It  was  only  natural  that  when  men,  and  women 


Lawrence  J.  Molony,  left,  president  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Retriever  Club,  is  shown  presenting  the  Gov- 
ernor's Perpetual  Trophy  to  Will  Carraway  who  won 
the  Open  Stake  in  a  late  January  "Picnic  Field 
Trial"  staged  in  the  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway.  Carra- 
way holds  a  replica  of  the  perpetual  trophy,  donated 
by  Gov.  John  J.  McKeithen.  He  will  retain  the  large 
trophy  for  a  year.  Any  person  winning  it  three 
times  will  have  permanent  possession  of  it. 
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also,  found  that  they  possessed  a  retriever  that 
handled  excellently  in  the  field  they  became  in- 
terested in  the  retriever  field  trials.  This  led  to 
formation  of  clubs.  The  North  Louisiana  Retriever 
Club  has  23  members.  The  South  Louisiana  Re- 
triever Club  has  60  members.  The  New  Orleans 
Retriever  Club  has  85  members.  There's  a  club 
in  the  Lake  Charles  area;  and  others,  both  large 
and  small,  are  found  around  the  state. 

Naturally,  it  followed  that  retriever  owners 
and  handlers  began  to  enter  their  dogs  in  the  field 
trials  staged  by  their  own  clubs  and  other  groups. 
This  led  to  participation  in  the  Licensed  Field 
Trials  around  the  country,  the  "circuit"  that 
eventually  sets  the  sights  of  retriever  owners  on 
the  national  field  trials  and  a  crack  at  the  na- 
tional championship.  Following  the  circuit  is  be- 
yond the  means  of  most  retriever  owners.  It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  time  to  travel  off  and 
on  for  several  months  in  the  year ;  and  the  mak- 
ing of  a  national  champion  probably  will  always 
be  reserved  for  only  the  wealthy,  financially  able 
to  maintain  large  kennels  and  well-heeled  enough 
to  obtain  championship  stock. 

However,  the  sport  of  running  retrievers  in 
field  trials  within  the  state  is  reasonable  fi- 
nancially for  the  average  person.  It's  the  training 
that  makes  a  dog  a  good  retriever.  The  more  time 
spent  "working"  a  dog,  the  better  he  performs. 
It's  a  sport  that  grows  on  retriever  owners  and  it 
is  growing  in  Louisiana. 

Those  who  have  never  attended  a  field  trial 
often  wonder  just  what  paces  a  l-etriever  is  put 
through  to  win  a  field  trial.  They  wonder  what 
goes  on  at  a  retriever  field  trial.  The  best  an- 
swer, perhaps,  is  that  retriever  owners  endeavor 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  perfect  cooperation  be- 
tween handler  and  dog.  It  is  a  sight  that  is  not 
easy  to  forget. 

There  are  generally  four  stakes  in  a  licensed 
field  trial.  They  are  the  Amateur  All  Age,  Quali- 
fying Stake,  Derby  Stake  and  the  Open  All-Age 
Stake.  The  Open  is  probably  the  most  challenging 
because,  with  the  exception  of  club  trials  that  are 
limited  to  members,  the  best  retrievers  in  the 
state,  neighboring  states  or  the  country  can  be 
entered.  Competition  is  keen  in  all  of  the  stakes 
but  it  takes  a  highly-trained  and  qualified  dog  to 
win  an  Open  Stake. 

In  each  stake,  dogs  are  judged  on  their  ability 
to  retrieve  "marked  falls"  that  fall  on  dry  land, 
birds  in  the  water,  triple  retrieves  and  "blind" 
retrieving. 

In  the  club  trials,  shackled  mallard  ducks 
(domestic)  are  used,  along  with  pigeons  for  the 
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Allan  Ensminger,  chief  of 
the  Refuge  Division  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission 
and  a  retriever  owner,  is 
shown  judging  one  of  the 
stakes  in  the  first  trial  of 
the  New  Orleans  Re- 
triever Club.  Judges  make 
notes  of  the  dogs'  ability 
to  find  ducks  quickly  and 
draw  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  path  taken  by  the  re- 
triever that  shows  if  it 
wanders  about  before  lo- 
cating the  duck. 


land  series.  In  the  Licensed  trials,  both  ducks  and 
pheasants  are  used.  Shackled  ducks  are  those  with 
their  legs  tied  lightly  with  cloth  strips  and  wings 
taped  with  masking  tape. 

The  "guns"  are  stationed  anywhere  from  15 
yards  to  180  yards  from  the  dog  and  his  handler. 
At  the  judges  signal  a  shackled  duck  is  thrown 
into  a  clump  of  aquatic  grass  and  one  of  the 
gunners  stationed  at  that  spot  fires  one  or  two 
shells  with  his  shotgun.  In  the  "triple  retrieve" 
series,  this  is  repeated  at  three  stations,  generally 
"nine,  twelve  and  three  o'clock"  positioning. 

The  dogs  are  judged  from  the  time  the  handler 
brings  them  up  and  orders  them  to  "heel"  while 
the  shackled  ducks  are  tossed  up  and  shots  are 
fired.  Unlike  the  retrievers  in  the  Puppy  Stake 
that  start  to  bolt  when  the  first  shot  is  fired, 
seasoned  dogs  in  the  other  stakes  and  particularly 
in  the  Open,  remain  motionless  until  sent  out  on 
command.  This  is  done  by  the  handler  placing 
his  palm  along  side  the  dog's  head  and  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  downed  duck  and  ordering 
the  dog  out. 

The  dog's  ability  to  quickly  locate  the  duck  and 
return  it  to  the  handler  is  noted  by  the  judges 
who  trace  the  path  of  the  retriever  on  their  score 
books. 

The  most  difficult  retrieving  is  called  the 
"blind"  test  series.  In  the  other  series  the  dog 
has  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  shot  and  watch 
the  marked  falls.  In  the  blind  retrieve,  the  ducks 
are  planted  but  the  dog  is  screened  from  seeing 
them.  In  this  test,  when  he  is  brought  up  by  the 
handler  and  sent  after  the  ducks,  he  must  operate 
entirely  on  whistle  and  arm  and  hand  signals. 

When  the  handler  sees  that  the  retriever  is 
moving  too  far  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  path  that 
it  was  sent  on,  the  handler  uses  a  whistle.  This 
causes  the  dog  to  halt  and  look  back  at  his  handler. 
The  retriever's  course  is  altered  by  hand  and  arm 
signals  and  directed  to  the  general  area  where  the 
duck  has  been  tossed. 

In  gathering  material  for  this  article,  the 
writer  attended  two  field  trials  in  January  in  the 


Bonnet  Carre  Spillway.  One  was  a  "Picnic"  two- 
day  trial  staged  by  the  New  Orleans  Retriever 
Club.  The  other  was  a  Club  two-day  trial  spon- 
sored by  the  South  Louisiana  Retriever  Club.  It 
was  also  held  in  the  spillway,  managed  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
and  ideally  suited  for  field  trials  as  well  as  other 
outdoor  activities. 

At  the  retriever  trial  sponsored  by  the  New  Or- 
leans Retriever  Club,  there  was  ample  time  to 
talk  with  Lawrence  J.  Molony,  president.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  two  days  hustling  back 
and  forth  from  the  river  side  of  the  spillway  to 
the  Lake  Pontchartrain  side  as  stakes  being  run 
over-lapped ;  checking  to  see  that  there  were  suf- 
ficient birds  available,  and  on  the  progress  of  the 
retriever  trial. 

"We  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  train- 
ing and  working  our  retrievers,"  Molony  said. 
"It's  a  good  form  of  outdoor  recreation  and 
naturally  leads  to  active  participation  in  retriever 
trials." 

Joseph  V.  Ferguson  II,  president  of  the  South 
Louisiana  Retriever  Club,  put  it  this  way: 

"Aside  from  the  pleasure  that  both  owners  and 
handlers  of  retrievers  enjoy  in  seeing  their  dogs 
perform,  there  are  other  factors  in  the  growing 
number  of  field  trials  and  retriever  owners.  One 
is  conservation.  The  loss  of  crippled  ducks  and 
geese  is  staggering  and  naturally  cuts  down  on 
the  number  of  waterfowl  returning  to  the  nestling 
grounds. 

"With  a  trained  retriever,"  he  said,  "no  birds 
are  lost  and  the  number  of  crippled  ducks  that  die 
later,  or  consumed  by  predators  greatly  decreases. 
Sometimes  a  duck  will  fall  in  a  thick  clump  of 
cane,  becoming  lodged.  This  is  rare.  Virtually  all 
duck  hunters  using  trained  retrievers  recover  all 
the  birds  they  shoot. 

"Also,  club  trials  and  Licensed  field  trials  serve 
to  spur  owners  to  work  harder  in  training  their 
dogs.  This  provides  outdoor  recreation  and  often 
family  participation."  * 
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Louisiana    Exotic   Game   Bird   Program 

Ray   Palermo 


Each  year  MORE  and  more  people  are  engag- 
ing in  the  sport  of  hunting.  They  have  more 
leisure  time,  better  and  faster  transporta- 
tion, and  more  money  to  spend.  In  contrast,  there 
are  fewer  places  to  hunt,  and  in  many  cases,  few- 
er birds  or  animals  to  hunt. 

Much  good  wildlife  habitat  has  been  changed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  civilization.  Habitat  which 
previously  produced  shootable  surpluses  is  be- 
coming less  able  to  do  so  under  the  impact  of 
clean  farming,  over-grazing,  land  clearing  and 
drainage,  power  equipment,  use  of  insecticides 
and  herbicides,  scientific  forestry,  urbanization, 
and  declining  soil  fertility.  For  example,  during 
the  1930's  and  early  40's,  Louisiana  supported  a 
very  large  bobwhite  quail  population.  This  was 
an  era  of  patch-type  farming  with  virtually  no 
use  of  insecticides  and  herbicides.  Fencerows 
were  weedy  with  many  overgrown  corners,  con- 
tributing to  an  ideal  environment  for  bobwhite 
quail — abundant  food  and  cover  was  available  all 
year. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  exotic  game  bird 
introduction  program  is  to  establish  exotic  game 
bird  populations  in  these  habitats  which  have 
been  so  thoroughly  changed  by  men  whereby  they 
no  longer  support  native  game  populations  in 
huntable  numbers.  This  program  is,  by  no  means, 
designed  to  replace  our  native  bobwhite  quail 
and  wild  turkey  which  are  two  of  the  finest 
game  birds  in  North  America. 

Other  habitats  have  never  been  fully  occupied 
by  native  game  species.  For  these,  new,  adaptable 
species  are  being  sought  and  tested,  so  that  such 
areas  might  provide  greater  hunting  opportu- 
nities. This  is  the  logic  behind  the  Foreign  Game 
Introduction  Program.  This  program  was  devel- 
oped cooperatively  by  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Service,  cooperating  State  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missions, and  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
in  the  early  1950's. 


A  game  bird  holding  pen  of  the  type  used  to  condi- 
tion birds  prior  to  their  release  in  the  wild. 


Jungle   fowl   such   as   these   have    been   stocked   in 
various  areas  of  the  state  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  program  is  based  on  requests  for  assistance 
from  State  Fish  and  Game  Commissions  follow- 
ing an  ecological  appraisal  of  their  game-deficient 
habitats.  After  such  information  is  received,  bi- 
ologists are  assigned  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
game  species  occupying  similar  habitats  and  cli- 
mates in  foreign  countries.  From  dozens  consid- 
ered, one  or  two  may  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  characteristics,  habits,  reproductive  capac- 
ity, resistance  to  predation  and  disease,  relation- 
ship to  agriculture,  ability  to  withstand  heavy 
hunting  pressure,  and  the  possibility  of  competi- 
tion with  game  species  native  to  the  United  States. 
Carefully  planned  trial  introductions  of  these 
species,  utilizing  wild-trapped  or  hand-reared  in- 
dividuals, are  then  carried  out. 

Exotic  game  bird  introductions  in  the  United 
States  are  not  new.  The  first  recorded  pheasant 
introduction  was  between  1728  and  1731,  when 
the  governor  of  New  York  stocked  a  couple  of 
dozen  blackneck  pheasants  on  Governor's  Island, 
New  York.  Numerous  other  "stockings"  were 
made  along  the  Atlantic  Coast;  however,  they  all 
were  apparent  failures.  It  wasn't  until  1881,  after 
many,  many  attempts  to  establish  the  pheasant, 
when  a  stocking  of  pheasants  became  established. 
This  was  in  the  Williamette  Valley  in  Oregon. 
These  Oregon  birds  were  the  seed  for  most  of  our 
modern  pheasant  populations. 

Other  successful  exotic  game  bird  introductions 
were  the  Hungarian  partridge  and  the  chukar 
partridge.  The  English  sparrow  and  starling  are 
also  exotics,  although  not  regarded  as  desirables. 

Louisiana  entered  the  foreign  game  program 
in  1960.  Since  that  time  we  have  worked  with 
six  species  of  exotic  game  birds.  These  are  the 
black  francolin   (Francolinus  francolinus  asiae). 
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A  Black  Francolin  calling  in  a  tree  top  on  one  of 
the  release  sites.  These  birds  along  with  other  exotic 
species  are  being  experimented  with,  not  to  replace 
any  game  bird  that  we  presently  have  in  the  state, 
but  to  add  to  those  that  may  be  taken  by  the  sports- 
men. 

red  junglefowl  (Gallus  galhis  murghii) ,  Western 
Iranian  pheasant  (Phasianus  colchicus  talischen- 
sis),  Japanese  green  pheasant  (Phasianus  colchi- 
cus robustipes),  bamboo  partridge  (Bambusicola 
thoracica  thoracica),  and  the  spotted  tinamous 
(Nothura  maculosa). 

Black  francolins  are  partridge-like  birds  resi- 
dent to  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  bobwhite  quail.  Both  sexes  have  a 
peculiar  scaled  type  of  coloration.  The  male  is 
particularly  conspicuous  for  its  black  underparts, 
prominent  white  cheeks,  and  chestnut  neck  collar. 

Originally,  the  black  francolins  were  probably 
residents  of  tall  grasslands  and  adjacent  brushy 
areas  but  they  have  proven  also  to  be  well 
adapted  to  cultivated  crops  tall  enough  to  afford 
shelter  and  open  beneath  to  provide  for  easy 
travel. 

Six  subspecies  of  black  francolins  were  con- 
sidered, but  after  a  preliminary  study  of  these 
was  made,  four  were  eliminated.  Only  one  sub- 
species, the  Northern  Indian  francolin,  was  ob- 
tainable in  numbers  sufficient  to  give  it  a  fair 
test  under  American  conditions. 

In  1961,  a  black  francolin  release  was  made  at 
Gum  Cove  in  southwestern  Louisiana.  This  habi- 
tat consists  of  heavy  native  pasture,  rice  fields, 
and  fallow  weed  fields.  These  were  wild-trapped 
birds  from  India.  A  similar  release  was  made  the 
following  year.  During  that  two  year  period,  a 
total  of  311  birds  were  released  at  Gum  Cove.  The 
black  francolin  is  now  apparently  established  in 
this  vicinity  and  within  a  15  mile  radius. 

A  good  bobwhite  quail  population  was  on  the 
Gum  Cove  area  at  the  time  of  the  francolin  re- 
leases. From  all  indications  there  has  been  no 
noticeable  change  in  the  quail  population  since  the 
francolins  were  introduced.  Both  species  appear 
to  thrive  on  essentially  the  same  habitat. 

Last  winter  ten  black  francolins  and  ten  quail 
were  collected  from  this  area  mainly  for  deter- 
mining the  physical  condition  of  these  birds.  This 
bird  collection  provided  an  opportunity  to  collect 
crops  of  both  species  and  to  make  a  comparison 
study  of  the  food  habits. 


Significant  differences  in  food  habits  of  the 
quail  and  francolins  were  apparent.  The  quail's 
diet  consisted  mostly  of  plant  material — making 
up  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  volume, 
while  it  contributed  only  about  38  per  cent  of  the 
francolins'  intake.  Animal  material  made  up  al- 
most 62  per  cent  of  the  francolins'  crop  contents 
while  it  accounted  for  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
quail's.  Small  snails  were  the  most  important 
single  food  item  of  the  francolins — almost  23  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Sixty-five  tiny  snails  were  found 
in  one  francolin  crop.  Cranefly  larvae  made  up 
more  than  18  per  cent  of  the  francolins'  diet — one 
crop  contained  63  of  these  larvae.  Slugs  were  also 
important  francolin  food  items— almost  11  per 
cent.  Some  other  food  items  included  cucumber 
beetles,  other  beetles,  and  ants.  The  only  signifi- 
cant food  competition  noted  was  that  involving 
cranefly  larvae  and  green  plant  material.  Both 
quail  and  francolins  utilized  this  larvae  and  both 
used  essentially  the  same  species  of  "greens". 

Also  in  1961  and  1962  another  black  francolin 
release  was  being  made.  This  was  near  Oak  Ridge 
in  Northeast  Louisiana  and  also  consisted  of 
wild-trapped  birds.  This  habitat  consisted  of  cot- 
ton and  corn  fields,  weedy  fencerows,  and  idle 
weed  patches.  This  release  was  an  apparent  fail- 
ure which  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  an 
accelerated  program  of  clean  cultivation,  fence- 
row  cleaning,  and  an  increased  soybean  acreage. 
In  effect,  the  culprit  here  was  a  scarcity  of  win- 
ter cover. 

Since  1962  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  wild- 
trapped  stock,  and  have  set  up  a  propagating  unit 
where  birds  are  hatched  and  reared  in  suitable 
release  numbers. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  testing  the  black 
francolin  in  three  other  areas  of  the  State.  One 
release  is  on  the  Bodcau  Wildlife  Management 
Area  in  extreme  Northwest  Louisiana,  one  in 
Natchitoches  Parish,  and  the  other  is  in  the  west- 
central  part  of  the  State.  These  have  been  in  ef- 
fect only  two  years  and  it  is  too  early  to  specu- 
late on  the  outcome  of  these  releases  although  the 
Northwest  Louisiana,  and  the  Natchitoches  Par- 
ish releases  look  promising  at  the  present  time. 


Bamboo  partridge  have  been  stocked  in  certain  areas 
in  an  attempt  to  establish  these  birds  as  another 
hunting  species  for  the  sportsmen  of  our  state. 
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Junglefowl  are  the  ancestors  of  the  domestic 
chicken.  They  are  all  native  to  Southern  Asia. 
They  have  been  introduced  into  the  Philippines 
and  to  many  other  islands  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
Red  junglefowl  were  liberated  in  Natal,  South 
Africa,  and  are  now  well  established.  In  appear- 
ance the  red  junglefowl  is  much  like  that  of  ordi- 
nary bantams.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  tried  in  Europe  or  America  as 
a  possible  game  bird. 

We  began  testing  the  red  junglefowl  in  1964. 
Four  release  areas  were  selected  and  birds  were 
released  in  1964  and  in  1965.  Two  of  the  areas 
showed  encouragement  the  first  year  but  after 
the  second  year's  releases,  we  were  disappointed 
on  all  areas.  It  was  determined  that  junglefowl 
dispersed  too  widely  thereby  not  maintaining  a 
breeding  density.  Two  recoveries  were  made  about 
15  miles  from  the  original  release  site  on  one 
release  area.  With  this  in  mind,  we  decided  to 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  one  area  hoping  to  re- 
tain a  breeding  density  in  the  immediate  release 
vicinity  by  liberating  more  birds. 

The  Western  Iranian  pheasant  is  a  native  of 
the  Middle  East  in  the  semi-tropical  to  temperate 
zones.  In  its  native  habitat  it  is  associated  with 
corn,  barley,  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  This 
pheasant  is  quite  similar  in  general  appearance  to 
the  Chinese  ringneck  except  males  do  not  have 
the  familiar  white  neck  ring  and  they  are  also 
more  coppery  or  bronze  colored.  Females  are 
much  the  same  color  as  female  ringnecks. 

The  Western  Iranian  pheasant  was  tried  one 
year  but  due  to  the  extreme  difficulty  in  rearing 
this  particular  species,  production  was  postponed 
until  sufficient  facilities  become  available. 

Japanese  green  pheasants  are  common  resi- 
dents throughout  temperate  and  semi-tropical 
Japan.  Their  range  extends  from  cold  areas  with 
high  snowfall  in  Northern  Japan  to  the  southern- 
most island  of  Kyushu  with  its  semi-tropical  low 
hilly  woodlands  and  scattered  agriculture.  This 
particular  pheasant  is  also  one  of  the  so-called 
"blacknecks".  The  familiar  white  neck  ring  is 
absent.  In  color,  males  are  dominantly  metallic 
green  or  bluish  green.  Females  of  this  species  are 
also  similar  to  female  ringneck  pheasants. 

The  Japanese  green  pheasant  is  being  tested  in 
the  rice  belt  of  South  Louisiana.  This  species  has 
been  released  for  three  years  but  in  limited  num- 
bers and  has  shown  some  encouragement  to  date. 
We  plan  to  continue  releases  in  larger  numbers 
one  more  year  after  which  a  final  evaluation  will 
be  made. 

The  Chinese  bambo  partridge,  a  native  of 
Eastern  China  south  of  the  Yangtse  River,  was 
introduced  into  Japan  in  1919  and  has  since 
spread  over  most  of  Japan.  It  is  a  highly  desirable 
game  bird  somewhat  larger  than  our  bobwhite 
quail.  Food  habits  are  much  the  same  as  quail, 
however,  unlike  bobwhite  quail,  it  is  a  multi- 
brooded  species.  It  commonly  nests  twice  a  sea- 
son. 

The  bamboo  partridge  has  been  released  in 
Western  Louisiana.  This  species  has  shown  little 


promise  and  is  also  difficult  to  rear,  therefore 
liberations  have  been  terminated. 

The  spotted  tinamous  is  a  native  of  Argentina, 
Southern  Brazil,  and  a  part  of  Paraguay.  It  is  the 
most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  of  all  tina- 
mous in  Argentina.  Its  native  habitat  includes 
fairly  open  to  very  open,  grassy  or  weedy  fields ; 
moderately  to  heavily  grazed  pastures,  and  culti- 
vation including  cereals,  corn,  soybeans,  and  al- 
falfa. It  extends  into  open,  grassy  or  weedy  brush 
and  woodlands.  In  size  it  is  a  little  larger  than 
bobwhite  quail.  The  color  and  feather  pattern  of 
the  spotted  tinamous  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
female  bobwhite  quail.  As  with  most  tinamous, 
the  male  incubates  the  eggs  and  cares  for  the 
brood.  The  spotted  tinamous  is  polygamous  and 
they  usually  nest  several  times  a  season. 

The  Commission  recently  obtained  a  few 
spotted  tinamous  from  Argentina  to  be  used  as 
breeding  stock.  No  releases  have  been  made  in 
Louisiana  to  date.  Here  in  Louisiana  we  may  have 
a  great  deal  of  tinamous  habitat  including  the 
many  acres  of  grazed  pasture  lands. 

Almost  every  state  in  the  Southeast  is  working 
with  exotic  game  birds.  At  the  present  time,  three 
species  have  shown  great  promise.  These  are  the 
Japanese  green  pheasant  in  Virginia,  the  Korean 
ringneck  pheasant  in  Missouri,  and  the  black 
francolin  in  Louisiana.  Much  more  time,  study, 
and  money  will  be  needed  to  fully  evaluate  all  the 
aspects  of  the  exotic  game  bird  program  in  Lou- 
isiana as  well  as  in  other  states.  If  only  one 
species  can  be  added  to  the  sportsman's  bag,  these 
efforts  will  have  been  well  spent  and  the  benefits 
almost  incalcuable.  * 


Wildlife   Shorts 

The  kildeer  is  Louisiana's  best  known  plover.  It 
frequents  not  only  the  shores  but  is  found  in 
damp  fields  and  even  in  dry  upland  fields. 


The  laughing  gull  is  the  only  gull  found  in  Lou- 
isiana in  the  summer.  It  has  a  black  mantle  and 
white  on  the  back  edge  of  the  wings.  In  the  fall 
it  moults,  that  is,  it  sheds  its  feathers,  not  all  at 
once,  but  a  few  at  a  time.  At  this  time  the  black 
colors  of  the  head  changes  to  grayish-white.  When 
it  is  this  color,  it  is  said  to  be  in  winter  plumage. 
The  gulls  differ  from  terns,  by  their  stouter 
bodies,  square  tails  and,  stout  bills. 


The  mourning  dove,  often,  but  incorrectly 
spoken  of  as  the  "turtle  dove",  is  the  commonest 
one  in  Louisiana.  It  nests  and  winters  in  the 
State.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  a  robin,  brownish 
gray  in  color  and  has  a  cooing  song. 


The  yellow-billed  cuckoo,  sometimes  called  a 
rain-crow,  is  a  common  summer  resident  of 
Louisiana.  It  is  a  very  helpful  bird  to  the  farmer, 
since  much  of  its  food  consists  of  harmful  cater- 
pillars. 
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ROCKEFELLER  REFUGE  HOSTS 
MIGRATORY  BIRD  COMMITTEE 


Ted  Joanen 


THE  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  of  the  Louisiana  coast- 
al marshes  to  waterfowl  conservation  in 
North  America  was  a  principal  item  of 
discussion  at  a  meeting  of  top  conservation  of- 
ficials held  at  Rockefeller  Refuge,  January  21-25. 

Members  of  the  International  Migratory  Bird 
Committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
United  States  and  Canadian  conservation  and 
agriculture  agencies,  also  considered  a  variety  of 
other  subjects  of  interest  to  Pelican  State  hunt- 
ers. Formed  in  1961,  the  Committee  meets  once  or 
more  each  year  to  review  programs  and  make 
plans  for  future  work  designed  to  perpetuate  and 
enlarge  the  continental  supply  of  ducks  and  geese. 
It  marked  the  first  time  that  members  of  the 
Committee  met  in  Louisiana. 

This  year  in  addition  to  hearing  reports  on  the 
status  of  wetland  acquisition  in  both  countries, 
the  Committee  heard  detailed  accounts  of  marsh 
management  projects  from  J.  B.  Earle,  and  Olan 
Dillion  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  John 
Lynch  of  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  and  Robert  Chabreck  of  the  Louisiana 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  who  reported 
on  the  history  and  value  of  the  refuges  in  Louisi- 
ana. He  also  gave  a  breakdown  on  some  of  the 
various  research  projects  being  conducted  on 
some  of  the  state-owned  refuges. 

Plans  for  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  breeding  ground 
surveys  in  Canada,  now  carried  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  were  approved 
by  the  Committee. 

The  state-managed  refuge  was  ideally  situated 
to  host  the  meeting,  particularly  because  it  gave 
the  Canadians  and  also  other  members  of  the 
International  Migratory  Bird  Committee  from  the 
northern  states  an  opportunity  to  see  first  hand 
the  coastal  marshes  of  Louisiana  when  they  are 
being  heavily  utilized  by  waterfowl. 

Louisiana's  position  at  the  southernmost  end 
of  the  vast  Mississippi  Flyway  causes  the  state  to 
serve  as  a  wintering  home  for  about  5  million 
ducks  and  400,000  blue  and  snow  geese  from 
northern  nesting  grounds.  The  refuge  plays  host 
to  hundred  of  thousands  of  ducks,  geese  and  wad- 
ing birds  each  year.  It  also  serves  as  a  resting 
area  for  many  of  the  transit  birds  that  winter  in 
Central  and  South  America.  The  members  of  the 
committee  made  several  airplane  and  helicopter 
flights  over  the  refuge  and  adjacent  marshes  and 
rice  fields  of  Southwest  Louisana.  Also,  a  com- 
plete tour  of  Rockefeller  was  made  by  automobile, 
marsh  buggy  and  airboat  to  view  the  various 
water  control  structures,   impoundment  systems 
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Pictured  above  from  left  to  right,  Dr.  Glasgow,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Cote',  Stanley  A.  Cain  and  Dr.  John 
Gottschalk,  Director  of  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice participants  in  the  International  Migratory 
Bird  Meeting  held  at  Rockefeller  Refuge.  A  com- 
plete tour  of  the  area  was  made  by  airplane,  marsh 
buggy  and  airboat. 

and  marsh  management  practices  employed  on  the 
area. 

The  group  met  with  Director  Glasgow  and 
members  of  his  staff  Tuesday  evening.  From 
Canada,  representatives  were  Deputy  Minister 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Cote,  Department  of  Northern 
Development  and  Indian  Affairs,  Dr.  David  Mun- 
ro,  Chief,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  and  Nolan 
Perret,  representing  the  Canadian  Agricultural 
Resources  Development  Administration.  Dr.  Stan- 
ley A.  Cain,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Dr.  John  S.  Gottschalk, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Norman  A.  Berg,  Deputy  Administrator,  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  Dr.  Lawrence  Compton, 
Chief  Biologist,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  made 
up  the  American  delegation. 

Such  meetings  serve  as  a  forward  step  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  water- 
fowl management  and  harvest  of  this  most  valu- 
able resource.  Also,  the  coordinating  efforts  be- 
tween the  Canadian  and  United  States  wildlife 
workers  will  help  shed  new  light  on  the  many 
complex  problems  of  managing  the  continental 
waterfowl  population.  + 
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DR.  HANSON  PROMOTED 
Dr.  Walter  0.  Hanson,  who  took  time  off  from  work  to  earn  his 
master's  degree  in  forestry  from  Louisiana  State  University,  has 
been  named  Director  of  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Management  in  the 
Forest  Service  National  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

MUSEUM  ATTRACTS  VISITORS 
Curator  Edouard  Morgan,  of  the  Commission's  Wildlife  Museum 
on  Royal  Street  in  New  Orleans,  reports  that  97,227  persons  visited 
the  museum  during  the  year  1967.  The  magnificent  specimens  have 
received  plaudits  of  visitors  from  almost  every  country  on  the 
Globe.  The  now  extinct  passenger  pigeon  and  believed-to-be  ex- 
tinct, Ivory  Bill  Woodpecker  are  to  be  seen  there. 

CHABRECK  TO  LSU 
Robert  Chabreck,  who  has  been  working  with  the  Refuge  Divi- 
sion these  several  years  has  been  advanced  to  assistant  unit 
leader  in  the  co-operative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  LSU  under 
John  Newsom  at  Baton  Rouge. 

498  CASES  MADE  IN  JANUARY 
Leonard  C.  New  of  the  Enforcement  Division,  reports  that  a 
total  of  498  cases  for  law  violations  were  registered  in  the  main 
office  for  the  month  of  January  1968.  Of  these  433  were  for  viola- 
tions of  the  duck,  rabbit,  and  squirrel  laws.  The  remainder  were 
for  violations  of  the  fishing  and  motorboat  laws. 

LOUISIANA  POLICE  JURY  CONVENTION 
Steve  Harmon  and  Joe  Herring  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  along  with  Morris  Ford  of  the  Tourist  Development  Com- 
mission, Glen  Stokes  of  the  Jefferson  Parish  Mosquito  Control 
Commission,  Lamar  Gibson  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission, 
will  head  a  list  of  speakers  during  a  meeting  of  the  Wildlife, 
Fisheries  and  Outdoor  Recreation  Committee  of  the  Police  Jury  As- 
sociation of  Louisiana  in  New  Orleans  on  March  25.  Nathan  Levy, 
president  of  the  St.  Mary  Parish  Police  Jury,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  will  preside. 


FRANCOLINS 
The  Fish  and  Game  Division  r 
exotic  game  birds  imported  from 
to  be  prospering  in  their  releas 
late  Lucie  Moore,  in  Cameron  par 
Refuge  and  the  intercoastal  cana 
imported  here,  are  expected  to  t 
and  other  native  birds  that  have 


IN  CAMERON 

eports  that  the  Black  Francolins, 

Pakistan,  several  years  ago  seem 
e  area  on  the  plantation  of  the 
ish,  between  the  Sabine  Wildlife 
1.  The  birds,  among  other  exotics 
ake  the  place  of  bobwhite  quail 

become  scarce  in  some  areas. 


EDITOR'S  BOOK  REVIEW 
Lucy  G.  Raup's  "CAMPERS  COOKBOOK"  feature  all  kinds  of 
camp  cooking  under  various  types  of  camping.  More  than  200  well 
proven  recipes  are  included  in  this  compact  but  attractive  pub- 
lication. Published  by  Charles  E.  Tuttle  Company,  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont. 
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The 


of   the   month 


Charles   R.   Shaw 

The  adult  Bald  Eagle  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  easily  recognized  birds  in  America, 
since  as  our  national  emblem  it  has  been 
familiar  to  us  since  early  childhood.  The  name 
comes,  of  course,  from  the  all  white  head  which 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  dark  brown  body  and 
wings.  The  tail  is  white  also  and  the  bird  in 
flight  is  quite  spectacular. 

The  immature  lacks  the  white  head  and  tail  and 
may  be  confused  with  the  Golden  Eagle.  Probably 
many  of  the  so-called  sightings  of  Golden  Eagles 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  may  be  ascribed 
to  immature  Bald  Eagles.  There  is  one  marked 
difference  which  may  be  detected  on  close  ob- 
servation and  that  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Golden 
Eagle  the  feathering  extends  to  the  toes  while  in 
the  Bald  Eagle  the  lower  end  of  the  tarsome- 
tatarsus  is  bare. 

The  Bald  Eagle  was  selected  as  our  national 
emblem  early  in  our  history  and  in  1782  Congress 
adopted  a  design  for  a  national  coat-of-arms  dis- 
playing the  Bald  Eagle. 

These  magnificent  birds  were  not  uncommon  in 
southern  Louisiana  in  the  past  but  their  numbers 
have  been  steadily  dwindling. 

Since  the  principle  diet  is  fish,  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  these  birds  along  the 
seashore  and  major  lakes  and  waterways.  Prob- 
ably the  greatest  concentration  in  southern  and 
eastern  United  States  occurs  in  Florida. 

Eagles  are  reported  to  mate  for  life  as  a  rule, 
remating  occurring  when  something  has  happened 
to  one  of  the  birds.  Mating  activities  occur  in  late 
fall  and  the  two  or  three  large  whitish  eggs  are 
generally  laid  by  mid-winter. 

The  nests  are  necessarily  large  and  conspicuous, 
usually  being  placed  in  the  tops  of  cypress  trees 
in  Louisiana  and  generally  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation. Due  to  its  habit  of  returning  to  the  same 
nest  year  after  year  and  adding  to  it  each  time, 
the  eagle  may  end  up  constructing  a  home  many 
feet  in  diameter  as  well  as  in  height.  Some  of 
these  structures  must  weigh  well  over  one  thou- 
sand pounds  after  several  years  use. 

When  first  hatched  the  young  eaglets  are 
covered  with  a  silky  light  gray  down,  which  is 
replaced  in  about  three  weeks  by  a  shorter  darker 
down  which  in  turn  is  replaced  by  regular  plum- 
age. The  young  eagles  are  fairly  well  feathered  in 
about  two  months  and  usually  stay  in  the  nest 
about  another  month  before  trving  their  first 
flight. 

The  parent  birds  work  hard  at  supplying  the 
large  amounts  of  food  needed  for  the  development 
of  their  offspring  and  usually  succeed  so  well  that 
a  surplus  may  be  found  in  the  nest. 


THE    BALD    EAGLE 

Haliaeetus  leucocephalus 


Stories  of  eagles  carrying  off  children  have 
been  proven  false  by  weight  carrying  tests  with 
captive  eagles  which  indicate  a  lack  of  ability  to 
fly  off  with  eight  or  ten  pound  weights. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  fish  taken  by 
the  Bald  Eagle  are  of  little  economic  importance 
and  in  fact  many  of  these  may  be  dead  fish 
picked  up  along  the  shore.  It  is  also  probably 
true  that  many  of  the  reports  of  eagles  feeding 
on  lambs  or  small  pigs  may  have  been  instances 
of  carrion  feeding  and  the  eagles  were  not  the 
primary  cause  of  death  of  the  animals.  With  a 
diet  primarily  composed  of  fish  the  Bald  Eagle 
is  much  less  likely  to  disturb  domestic  livestock 
than  is  the  Golden  Eagle. 

There  is  much  concern  that  the  sharp  decline 
in  the  Bald  Eagle  population  may  be  due  to  the 
ingestion  of  insecticides  from  the  dead  and  dying 
fish  which  may  be  taken  easily  by  these  birds. 
Certainly  it  has  no  major  enemy  except  man,  and 
the  latter  directly  through  shooting  the  birds  or 
disturbing  the  nests,  and  indirectly  through  major 
land  use  changes  and  perhaps  careless  use  of 
chemicals,  may  yet  place  our  national  emblem  in 
the  precarious  position  which  the  Whooping  Crane 
occupies  today. 

The  Bald   Eagle  is  protected  by  both  federal 

and  state  laws  and  certainly  we  in  Louisiana  will 

do  all  that  we  can  to  allow  this  bird  to  perpetuate 

itself.  * 

Illustration  by  Sidney  A.  Gauthreaux,  Jr. 


RETURN    REQUESTED 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheri 
400   Royal  Street 
New    Orleans,   Louisiana    70130 


WADING  FOR  BASS  IN 
THE  EDGES  OF  LAKES 
IN  LOUISIANA  OFFERS 
REAL   SPORT   FOR  THE 


Freshwater    Fisherman 


When  the  big  bass  begin  to  mass  in 
the  shallow  waters  of  Louisiana's  big 
lakes,  that's  the  time  to  reach  for  the 
rod  and  reel  and  head  for  the  out- 
doors and  join  the  largest  sports 
fraternity  in  the  world. 


